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Wanted: Friendship-Spreaders 


An Editorial 





66 I-YAH, Bob! Did 

H you have a swell 
summer?” 

“Hello, Sally, it’s sure 
good to see you back. I 
heard you were going to 
switch to Fairhaven Prep.” 

“Greetings, kids. Who’ve 
you got in English Lit.? I 
hope it’s not old Rain-in-the-face.” 

“Boy, are we going to have a sweet backfield this 
year! They say this guy Berger can pass like no- 
body’s business.” 

“Hey, fresh, you’re in the wrong pew. That’s your 
door over there!” 

The wave of chatter rises to a crescendo of high 
spirits as the gang of old-timers that know each other 
swarm through the corridors to half a hundred new- 
ly assigned home rooms. Two thousand assorted can- 
didates for the coveted distinction of an American 
high school diploma, complete with scarlet ribbon, 
are on their way for another nine months’ merry- 
go-round. That nine months will soak in a lot of 
knowledge, discover glorious thrills of achievement 
for some, unloose bitter disappointments for others, 
push every one a long step up the ramp of maturing 
judgment and better-rounded personality. Most of 
all, it will expose each individual cell of the student 
body to the acquaintance and possible friendship of 
1999 others. 

Shortly before the tragic close of his full life, old 
Marcus Tullius Cicero took time to set down his 
thoughts on both “Amicitia” and “Senectus.” Perhaps 
he had come to the conclusion that not until old age 
could a man be wise enough to appreciate the rewards 
of friendship. But young people, we think, have often 
proved him wrong. For at no time of life are good 
friends so desperately needed as in youth. And sel- 
dom is friendship so free from shadow or unwarped 
by the weight of practical demands as in the ’teens. 











High school is preeminently the time and place for 
brushing against many fellow-travelers and search- 
ing out a few with whom one can be freely and 
wholly oneself. The student in a moderate-sized high 
school who does not have at least a speaking ac- 
quaintance with all his classmates and a majority 
of those in other classes is probably suffering from 
either an exaggerated ego or a painful shyness. Both 
are handicaps to be faced and overcome. 

But there is a more than personal reason for learn- 
ing to know congenially a wide circle of student 
companions. One does not have to wear his heart on 
his sleeves and waste a flood of gushing sentiment 
on every Tom, Dick, and Harry. But many schools 
are criss-crossed by social tariff-walls that set up 
cliquish groups foreign to the broad-minded hos- 
pitality of American democracy. The public schools 
are open to the sons and daughters of every citizen, 
no matter what his race, creed, or bank account. 
Here the caste systems of Europe are forgotten, or 
ought to be. Exclusive clubs and social groups that 
try to keep up with the Joneses or blackball stu- 
dents because they live on the “other side of the 
tracks” and don’t wear the right clothes are not an 
asset to any school. 

It is hard to deny that the last few years have seen 
a growing intolerance and hostility between classes, 
races and nations. People seem to be losing the will- 
ingness to try to understand the other fellow’s point 
of view They are too ready to judge others by un- 
thinking labels. Violent language and attitudes 
darken the skies. If we are to preserve our democ- 
racy and avert the catastrophe of war that hangs 
over civilization, we must begin by learning reason- 
ableness in our every-day life. All of us could afford 
to take a tip from the ironical philosopher who said: 
“I don’t want to meet that man, for if I did, I’d prob- 
ably like him.” 

Let’s dedicate this school year to spreading our 
friendships. 
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The “Iron Duke” 


HE telephone downstairs 

woke him. On the faded wall- 

paper which was the first 
thing he saw every morning, a fa- 
miliar patch of sunlight greeted his 
eyes. Terrifying to think that this 
was the last morning for eight months 
he would wake to see that patch on 
the wall. Now that he was really in 
for it, going east to college seemed 
like going to China. 

“Jimmy.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Mr. Foster. He wants to say good- 
by. He’s driving over to Cedar Rapids 
this morning and can’t get down to 
the station.” 

He pulled on a bathrobe through 
which his elbows showed, and stum- 
bled sleepily downstairs. Through a 
daze he heard the booming voice of 
the minister who always made a 
speech when he talked, even over the 
telephone. “Great opportunity . 
here in Waterloo are proud of you 

. grateful to your good father for 


the chance . . . the school will watch 
your career with . . . expect great 
things . . . advantages that others 


..”’ the sentences followed each other 
like balls down a bowling alley. He’d 
heard it all before; from Mr. Jami- 
son, the vice-president of the Elec- 
tric Light Company where he had 
worked al! summer, from the editor 
of the Courier, from the secretary of 
the Y, in fact from everyone. It was 
only necessary to mumble a few 
words. “Yessir. Yessir. H’m, yessir, 
thanks very much, Mister Foster ... 
yessir. Much obliged, sir... g’by.” 

He hung up and went back up- 
stairs, now thoroughly awakened. 
The moment the bathroom door was 
closed the telephone rang again. “No, 
you can’t,” said his mother. He could 
always tell when she was talking to 
one of his friends of the other sex by 
that unpleasant ring to her voice. 
What he called her girl-tone. “He 
isn’t even up yet.” She rang off more 
hurriedly than necessary and went 
back to the dining room. Her re- 
marks to his father came to him from 
below. Both he and his father had 
listened many times to her views on 
modern girls. ‘““‘Why, they don’t even 
let him get his clothes on, those Par- 
sons. .. .” He turned the water full 
force in the bathtub so as to cut off 
the sound of her voice, because he 
knew exactly what was coming. How 
girls of her time would no more think 
of calling up a boy at his home and 
pestering him with invitations the 
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He heard the booming voice of the min- 
ister. “Great opportunity ... we here in 
Waterloo are proud of you... .”” He mum- 
bled “Yessir. Yessir. Thanks very much.” 


way they did nowadays! And Father 
sitting at the breakfast table read- 
ing the Courier would agree not very 
enthusiastically. The idea occurred 
to him that maybe long ago Father 
had been called up and didn’t care 
to admit it. 

Back in his room, after the bath, 
he felt better. A trunk was open with 
clothes hanging over it, and three 
suitcases on the floor were open and 
piled with shirts, shoes, underclothes, 
and odd objects of wearing apparel. 
He turned on the radio. Last chance 
he’d have to hear the old station for 
eight months. This going away to col- 





Goes to Col 


lege wasn’t such a simple matter, es- 
pecially when you were traveling 
half across the continent to school. 

“Station KDVX, Waterloo, Iowa. 
You will now hear the City Songsters 
in their half hour program of fun and 
popular hits of the day. The first 
number, My Heart Goes Out To You. 
Take her away, George.” And a vol- 
ume of sound filled the room, while 
he opened drawers to find clean socks, 

“JIMMY. JIM-MY. SHUT OFF 
THAT RADIO. Your mother can’t 
hear a thing. She’s trying to talk on 
the telephone.” 

Holy smoke! Can’t even listen to 
the radio on his last day home. His 
last few hours. From below his moth- 
er’s voice came clearly up as he shut 
off George Bassett and his Swing 
Boys. “‘Well, the train leaves at ten- 
fifty, the Chief, you know.” There 
was a touch of pride in her voice. 
When anyone in town spoke of the 
Chief, it meant a real journey, it 
meant you were going at least as far 
as Chicago if not further. For the 
Chief was the one limited train that 
touched at Waterloo. “Of course, I’m 
sure he’d love to have them. Of course 
he would. How thoughtful of you, 
Mrs. Davison. That’s so kind. Oh, no, 
don’t bother to come to the station, 
T’ll have his father run over right 
now. No, don’t you bother, Mr. Wel- 
lington is going right down town to 
do some last minute errands. Oh, yes, 
he has to pick up a pair of Jim’s 
trousers at the cleaners. Good-by, 
and thanks so much... .” 

“MOTHER. That old hen isn’t com- 
ing to the station, is she?” He leaned 
over the railing in the hall, his lanky 
body clothed in one sock and a pair 
of running trunks. “What does she 
want, anyway?” 

“She says she’s just baked a batch 
of brownies, and you always liked 
them, so she thought you might like 
to take a package along with you.” 

“But, gosh, Mother, won’t you ever 
have any sense? How can a man go- 
ing to college take a paper bag of 
cookies in his hand. How’d I look, 
huh? I sh’d think you’d have a bet- 
ter appreciation of the fact that I’m 
grown up and can’t—” 

“But, Jimmy, how could I refuse? 
I couldn’t hurt her feelings. Besides, 
you can leave them on the train when 
you change at Chicago, or give them 
to the porter. What difference does 
it make? Now -go get dressed. Your 
father will bring back your trousers.” 

When he came downstairs he found 
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the Courrer half opened on the table. 
It was opened to a picture of—of—it 
couldn’t be! Yes, a picture of himself. 
“Local Boy Leaves Today for Col- 
lege in East. James H. Wellington’s 
Son for Harvard.” 

“Hey, Mother. Did you see this? 
My photo’s in the Courier.” 

His mother entered the room, ba- 
con and eggs in her hand. “Yes, I 
know, we saw it. Come, eat your 
breakfast. Never mind the Courier. 
You can read that on the train. Oh, 
dear, there goes the doorbell again. 
What on earth can that be? It’s Dor- 
lons with your flannel trousers.’’ He 
heard her voice talking with the 
cleaner’s man at the door. “Yes, he’s 
off in a short while now. Well, it’s a 
long way, but he’s anxious to go to 
his father’s college.” 

Gosh, mothers didn’t have any 
sense sometimes. Why did she have 
to discuss his personal business with 
the man from the cleaners? He was 
annoyed but his annoyance didn’t last 
long because his mind was on the col- 
umn in the Courier. Naturally he’d 
been in the paper before, you couldn’t 
get through High and play football 
without that. But this was a real 
story. “One of the most popular mem- 
bers of Waterloo’s younger set... 
president of the senior class at Stim- 
son High and end on last year’s foot- 
ball eleven . . . son of James H. Well- 
ington of the Ottumwa Valley Light 
and Power Co... .” 

“Jimmy! Look, your eggs are all 
cold. Now do pay attention to your 
breakfast. Put the trousers in the 
trunk when you go upstairs. I must 
call Kiggins to make sure they come 
for it. There’s Spot scratching at the 
door. Spot. Stop scratching.” But 
Spot did not stop scratching. Like 
everyone else in the house he felt the 
unusual atmosphere existing. Some- 
thing was about to happen. As she 
opened the front door, the big, clumsy 
Airedale charged in with leaps and 
bounds and rushed over to the mas- 
ter at the table, rubbing against his 
legs. “Hi, Spotty, old boy,” said that 
young gentleman, his eyes half on his 
plate and half on the column before 
him. “Down, Spot. Down, Spotty. 
Yeah, sure gonna miss you, Spot, old 
boy. Take care of yourself, mind you 
don’t go running off down Reynolds 
Avenue in that traffic. Will you, 
Spot, huh?” Thump-thump-thump 
went the dog’s tail. Something spe- 
cial certainly was in the air. The 
front door slammed and his father 
came in with a big bundle. 


“The woman’s mad. There’s enough 
brownies here to feed the whole 
freshman class at Harvard. Must 
think you’re crazy. Take a couple in 
your overcoat pocket, Jim, and we’ll 
shove the rest under the sofa until 
you’re gone. Think this family will 











JOHN R. TUNIS 


OHN R. TUNIS was best known as a 

sports writer and the author of many 
a critical article until his book, Iron 
Duke, came out last spring and won the 
prize as the season’s best book for boys, 
offered by the New York Herald Tribune 
in their Spring Book Festival. The sur- 
prising thing about Iron Duke is that it’s 
labelled as a book for boys, but we'd rec- 
ommend it to anyone, boy or girl, young 
or old, as the best novel about college 
we’ve read for a long time. The excerpt 
we’re giving you here is the first chap- 
ter. Things get very exciting after Jim 
Wellington of Waterloo, Iowa, gets to 
Harvard and earns his nickname of 
“Iron Duke” for his track achievements. 

If you have listened to radio broad- 
casts of the great tennis matches any 
time for the last five years you’ve heard 
John Tunis giving you the fine points 
on lobs and foot faults and decisions. He 
participated in the first transatlantic 
sports broadcast, during the Davis Cup 
match in Paris in 1932, and has covered 
tennis both here and in Europe for 
N.B.C. since 1933. Sports writers say he’s 
one of the very best in the field, both in 
broadcasting matches on the spot and in 
writing about them afterward. Tennis is 
his game. During the time he worked for 
the New York Evening Post he could beat 
any and all of the other sports writers 
from any of the New York papers. 

John Tunis was born: in Boston 
(1889). He went to Stone School in 
Boston, and then to Harvard. He served 
in France during the War and then wrote 
sports for the New York Evening Post 
from 1925 to 1932. Then for three years 
he was attached to Universal Service. He 
covered all major tennis and golf 
matches in this country and Europe. 

Mr. Tunis is the author of a long list 
of books and articles (he has written for 
practically every magazine in the United 
States). His favorite subjects are sports 
and education which he has combined 
beautifully in Iron Duke. His best known 
books are $SPORTS$ (an attack on pro- 
fessionalism in the sports world), He- 
roics and Hysterics, American Girl 
(about Helen Wills), and Was College 
Worth While? 





be living on Brownies until Christ- 
mas. Just send the old girl a line and 
thank her, won’t you?” 

“Uhuh. Yes, Father.” 

“There they are! Those trousers. 
They said they’d sent them up and 
I swore they hadn’t. Take ’em up and 
pack ’em before you forget it.” 

Jim ran upstairs to finish packing, 
Spot galumping along at his heels. 
By this time Spot was sure something 
really was behind these preparations. 


It Wasn’t just a fishing trip up the. 


river. No, this was business. Tail be- 
tween his legs he followed his mas- 
ter, now into the big front room, 
now back into his own bedroom, 
downstairs, then up again. Once there 
he climbed on the bed, and when this 
usually forbidden move was greeted 
by a caress and not a scolding, he was 
acutely aware of something unpleas- 
ant going to happen soon. 

Jim took the grey flannel trousers 
and tried to make them fit over the 
clothes hung on hangers in the trunk. 
That made it impossible to shut the 
bulging thing. In fact, it couldn’t 
even be shut as it was, so he had to 
repack it completely, taking out one 
whole suit, folding it and placing it 
in a suitcase. Then at last the trunk 
closed. One after another he opened 
and examined carefully each drawer 
in his dresser to make sure he hadn’t 
left anything. Downstairs the tele- 
phone was ringing eternally. At that 
moment a car stopped outside. His 
father answered the telephone, while 
in a minute his mother called from 
the front hall. 

“Jim. Is your trunk ready? Here’s 
Kiggins’ man.” 

“All ready, Mother.” The man 
came up and, grabbing the trunk, 
bumped off downstairs. Jim shoved 
the pictures of his father and mother 
into the last remaining suitcase that 
was open, and pushed it into the hall. 
A final glance about the room. This 
going so far away to college had its 
bad points. Now that he was actually 
at the moment of leaving, he hated 
to go. Yet he had been looking for- 
ward to it al] summer. All year. In 
fact all through school. And now it 
was here he didn’t want to go. He 
heard his father on the stairs, and 
putting those thoughts from his mind, 
handed him one of the suitcases while 
he followed with two others and Spot 
brought up the end. All his baggage 
was now in the lower hall. The clock 
inside the front room chimed ten. It 
gave him that unpleasant feeling 
once more to realize that he wouldn’t 
hear the clock for months and 
months. Exciting, this going to col- 
lege. Yes, and unpleasant, too. 

His mother came from the kitchen. 
“Did you pack your brownies?” He 
looked at his father and his father 
looked at him, but she went on. 
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“Have you got your ticket? Sure? 
And your money?” He felt in his in- 
side pocket for the long envelope 
with the green ticket to Boston. 
There it was. His money was in his 
purse in his left back pocket. He took 
it out and carefully counted it. “Jim, 
I do wish—I think that’s awfully 
dangerous, carrying al] that money 
in your back pocket.” 

“Now, Helen, let the boy carry it 
anywhere he wants to. He’s old 
enough—” 

“I know, but suppose he loses fifty 
dollars? What then? Have you got 
everything now? That admission cer- 
tificate; the thing they sent you from 
Cambridge?” 

“Gosh! Have I? Didn’t you put that 
in the folder in the trunk? You 
didn’t? Neither did I. Where is it?” 
Everyone dissolved in different di- 
rections. He ran upstairs, pulling out 
the papers on his own study desk. 
His mother looked through her desk 
in the front room, while Father was 
going over a pile of stuff on the living 
room table. Spot, uncertain whom to 
follow, and afraid of missing some- 
thing important, stood hesitating at 
the bottom of the stairs. Then he 
clambered up after the boss. 


Of course his mother was the one 
to find the precious document. She 
was always the one to find things. 
There was a reason why she should 
be the one to find this. A few days 
before she had extracted it from the 
folder in his trunk to show a neigh- 
bor. For that piece of paper, with the 
seal of the college and the plain state- 
ment that James H. Wellington, Jr., 
of Waterloo, Iowa, had been admitted 
to the freshman class with honors in 
history, gave her a surge of pride. 
Down the stairs two at a time came 
Jim, behind him Spot, slipping and 
sliding to the bottom. He grabbed the 
paper and, opening a suitcase, shoved 
it inside. 

“Now. All set. My tennis bat. 
Where is it? You take that, Dad. 
Good-by, Spot, old boy. ’By, old boy. 
Stick up that tail, hey, kid.”” He took 
his mother in his arms. “Good-by, 
Mother. Be sure and wear your rub- 
bers. Remember I won’t be here to 
look after you.’”’ She laughed, but it 
was a hollow laugh. Down the steps 
into the car. The family had agreed 
it was better for her not to come to 
the station. They didn’t, as a family, 
enjoy public farewells. Inside he 
hurled the last two suitcases. His 
head followed them, when suddenly 
it emerged. 

“My skis.” In the hurry everyone 
had forgotten the skis. He dashed up 
the steps, Spot barking with delight. 
Maybe the boss wasn’t leaving after 
all. The skis w: =e standing on end in 
the garage, carefully wrapped in 
cloth and ready to be tied on the car. 
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He ran out with them, leaned them on 
the front wheel’s mudguard, took one 
deft twist with the rope round the 
door handle, and, shoving the poles 
in, jumped in beside his father on the 
front seat. Above stood his mother on 
the front step. Spot’s disconsolate 
face showed for just a second. “‘Let’s 
go, Dad.” 

The run to the station took hardly 
five minutes. Neither said much. As 
they drew up before the entrance, his 
father noticed a crowd about the 
door. “Hullo, look at that turnout. 
What do you suppose—” 

As soon as the car stopped, they 
were surrounded. Jim and Eddie and 
Marshall Smith and Bill and Henry 
and all his friends, in fact about the 
whole school was there. Also the 
band. “Well, of all the darn fool 
things,” he muttered to himself. This 
was pretty bad. If only he’d thought, 
Dad could have driven him over to 
take the train at Cedar Rapids. 





He couldn’t believe it. But there she 
was, holding them up for him to see. 
Sometimes mothers had no sense at all. - 


Someone unloosened the skis. 
Someone else reached in and handed 
out his suitcases that were grabbed 
by willing hands. Someone took his 
tennis racket from him, and someone 
hustled him through the station out 
to the platform. Worse to come. Be- 
cause there was Mr. Philips, the high 
school principal, with Bud Smith, 
captain of last year’s eleven, who was 
going to matriculate at State that 
next week. And Mr. Donaldson, the 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a friend of Dad’s, and Nick 
Devine, reporter from the Courier. 

They formed a semicircle around 





him. Behind the circle clustered a 
growing group of loafers, travelers, 
several trainmen, a couple of dozen 
kids attracted by the band, and the 
one station porter in his red cap 
which he donned every day just be- 
fore the Chief was due in town. As 
the band which had escorted him 
through the station ended its num- 
ber, Mr. Philips stepped forward. 
The crowd pushed closer, making the 
semicircle smaller. “Remarkable 
record these last four years... first 
boy to enter an eastern college with 
honors since . .. no graduate of Stim- 
son High ever before . . . it therefore 
gives me much pleasure to present 
you this watch which takes with it all 
our best.and heartiest good wishes.” 
And he handed a small package to 
Jim who fumblingly began to open it. 

Before he could even tear or undo 
the string, before he had time to 
mumble more than a few words of 
thanks, there was a shriek and a roar 
and the platform trembled as the 
Chief thundered into the train shed, 
punctual to the minute. It covered 
the band, the principal, his father and 
the onlookers with a thick cloud of 
dust, smoke, and cinders. With a sigh 
from the engine up front the express 
came slowly to a stop. 

Just what was going on the passen- 
gers in the observation car did not 
know. But evidently something of 
importance was taking place on the 
platform below their eyes. Stirred 
from the lethargy of a long morning 
aboard a train, they crowded to the 
windows and watched proceedings 
with interest as the band burst into 
music and a tall youth in a polo coat 
was surrounded by a crowd of hand- 
shakers and backslappers. The grin- 
ning faces from the window just 
above added to Jim’s embarrassment. 
With relief he heard the conductor 
call, “All aboard.” 

Someone handed up his bags. A 
porter shoved his skis aboard. “‘G’by, 
Dad. G’by, Bill. So long, Tommy. 
G’by, Jim.” He took his tennis racket 
in one hand and, waving thanks with 
the package in the other, entered the 
car. The occupants stuck their faces 
out into the aisle, curious to see the 
celebrity who was about to join them. 
His seat was just above the awful 
crowd on the platform, the noisy 
band, the eager voices shouting to 
make themselves heard through the 
two thick windows of the Pullman. 
He realized his face was red, his fore- 
head sweating. Luckily the Chief 
only hesitated at Waterloo. There 
was a jerk. The train was moving. 
Slowly she started pulling away from 
the crowd on the platform. 

The boys and girls below walked 
alongside the train as it moved. Faces 
he’d grown up with, faces of those 


(Concluded on page 32) 











nephew, Benny Fuller, walked 

into darkness in a cave that falls 
away beneath limestone hills, near 
the Mississippi River. And yet I can- 
not tell you exactly what it was that 
- happened, though I have spent much 
time pondering it. 

But the cave still curves its black 
channels among the Missouri high- 
lands, close by the town of Hannibal. 
A guide lives near its entrance, or did 
in the time when Benny Fuller and I 
parked our car amid the afternoon 
shadows. 

The guide was a lantern-jawed 
woodsman with a tangled beard and 
shrewd, pale eyes; his clothing was 
stained with kerosene and clay and 
tallow-drippings, and he knew the 
blind crickets of the buried fast- 
nesses much better than he knew the 
orioles of the day. 

“How much?” 

“That'll be a dollar-fifty.” 

I paid for myself and for my 
nephew; then we went into the cave, 
the guide and Benny Fuller and I, 
with Benny tugging at my hand like 
a kite jerking its tether. Half an hour 
later, he was lost. 

Desperately and unmistakably lost, 
gone beyond the shrill curses of the 
guide, and the frantic howlings 
which I sent echoing through every 
passageway. 

In all this record (again I tell you 
I cannot understand it) you will find 
no certainty as to why Benny Fuller 
chose to lose himself. There is some- 
thing strange which happens to 
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The Boy in the Dark 


A Fantasy of the Mark Twain Country 


By MacKinlay Kantor 


twelve - year - old boys when they 
venture underground among the 
crannies of limestone. The eerie light 
of a lantern does things to their faces; 
it makes gnomes of them; laughter 
runs away into echoes, the hush of 
unplumbed and twisting miles steals 
out to wrap them in its legendry. 

They are not frightened. They are 
lured and invited ... and so Benny 
was lured, and he vanished without a 
sound. Then we called, Hi, come 
here! — at first in amusement, and 
then in anger, and then in downright 
terror. 

But the echoes trooped back at us 
from every vaulted corridor, and in 
ten minutes the lantern was shaking 
like a leaf in the guide’s hand. I kept 
seeing the face of Benny’s mother, 
and wondering how it would look 
when I talked to her again. 

“How many miles...?” I heard 
myself begging. 

“Don’t know,” he sobbed. “We 
only know part of the cave. Nobody 
ever found the end. It goes miles 
an’ miles. Away down the river— 
maybe underneath—an’ on, an’ on— 
Just like in the book! Just like it said 
in—” 

I tried to shut out the maddening, 
screech-owl wails which came hoot- 
ing back whenever I shouted the 
boy’s name. “How many labyrinths 
—halls—whatever you call them?” I 
was crushing the man’s arm. “Tell 
me, you old—!” 

“Don’t know!” he shrieked, his 
face pea-green in the lantern light. 
“Once there was a girl lost . . . never 
found her until too late—” 

Well, there was nothing for it but 
the front entrance, and already the 
evening had turned purple when we 
got there. We cranked the wall-tele- 
phone in the guide’s little house, and 
before long automobile headlights 
came pressing up the side road from 
the river. There came constables and 
farmers, and lean young men with 
serious faces, and all of them had 
lanterns or flashlights of some sort. 

We went back into the cave before 
eight o’clock, and came out at ten 
minutes to ten, and we had Benny 
with us when we came. He was in my 
arms, half-asleep. We had found him 
in the main tunnel, not a hundred 
yards from the front entrance; we 
had found him only a few moments 
before we came out, and he had not 
been there when we went in. 

From some secret hiding place, he 


had come, in all the mystery which 
wrapped his departure a few hours 
before. He told us his story as he sat 
in the guide’s kitchen with a bow] of. 
hot milk before him, and a dozen 
weary and clay - smeared men lis- 
tened in silence as he talked. 

Benny said that the shadows had 
seemed to whisper to him. It was the 
greatest experience in life to glide 
like a runaway rabbit amid those 
thin blacknesses. He had a little 
flashlight, and like a good Boy Scout 
he tried to keep track of the devious 
turnings and windings, so that he 
would not be lost. 

But the maze was too overwhelm- 
ing. He went wandering between un- 
marked ledges, and the silence talked 
loudly at him, and he wanted to cry. 
But he didn’t cry at all. He walked 
far into the gloom which drew back 
ahead of his flashlight beam; cave 
crickets scuttled from beneath fallen 
stones, and he found a mouldy three- 
cent piece, with the date of 1853 on 
its face. He had the three-cent piece, 
now, clasped in his grimy hand. 
There was no telling, he said, how 
long he might have groped among 
the stalagmites, if he had not met the 
other boy. 

The other boy was there ahead of 
him. Benny’s light shone faintly on 
him. “Hi,” the other boy said. 

And Benny Fuller said, “I’m glad 
I’ve found somebody. I was getting 
Met...” 

“Lost!” repeated the other boy. He 
was a brown skinned, muscular ehild 
about Benny’s age, with -a shaggy 
mass of hair, and eyes that twinkled 
like stars. “You couldn’t ever lose me 
in here... .” 

“You know the way?” marveled 
Benny. 

And the boy said, “I know it all.” 

“My name’s Benny. What’s 
yours?” 

And the boy said, “Sammy, you 
can call me Sammy.” 

So he led Benny Fuller through a 
great many narrow caverns and wide 
ones—where bats chittered overhead 
—and past rocks where no one had 
ever carved any names. Benny had a 
feeling that no one had ever been in 
this part of the cave, except that boy. 
... There were silver stalactites like 
a fairy timberland and there were 
glittering frescoes of damp moss, and 
there were cliffs where the boy led 
him and they could sit quietly with 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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‘Ten Commandments for Successful Study 


Practical Tips for High School Students on Starting a New Year 


classrooms there are Horrible 

Examples by the thousand— 
people who can show you how nof 
to get your work done. These people 
live on the principle: ‘‘Never do to- 
day what you can put off until to- 
morrow.” They briskly and cheer- 
fully ask how to kill time. 
And they find plenty of an- 
swers. 

Who is the greatest 
spendthrift of time? The 
man who leans upon his 
shovel by the hour or the 
brain worker? The brain 
worker can think of a hun- 
dred excuses for not com- 
ing to grips with his job. 
He sets his desk in order, 
on the pretext that he is 
getting ready. Then he sits 
down, groans inwardly, 
takes off his coat, and picks 
up a pencil. He drums with 
it a moment, then thirst 
overpowers him. He gets up 
and has a drink of water. Sits down 
again. Drums. Picks up a book, and 
examines it as though he had never 
seen one before. Sees a torn page and 
fingers it tenderly. Chews his pencil 
abstractedly for a while. Thinks of 
something about which he has to con- 
sult a neighbor. Goes to the tele- 
phone. Talks for fifteen minutes, 
swapping funny stories. Sits down 
again. Picks up book and plunges 
into it for a tough five minutes. Thirst 
unbearable. Takes another drink of 
water. And so on, and so on, and so 
on. 


| N the world outside the walls of 





“Do your own work. Don’t ask for help 
unless you’re hopelessly stalled.” 


SEPTEMBER 17. 1938 


Why do we do it? For we all do it, 
old and young, brain worker and 
ditch-digger. One reason is that we 
honestly don’t love work. But neither 
do we like to neglect our work. So 
our consciences are always at war 
with our laziness. And in the end we 
do get our work done — somehow, 


To save time and prevent misun- 
derstandings, I’m going to put my 
advice in the form of ten command- 
ments for good study. These are not 
intended to be cure-alls for people 
who cannot really put their minds 
to work. Nor are these proposals any 
short-cut to learning. They are mere- 
ly good, useful ways to get 
things done, if you honest- 








By George F. Kneller 


Instructor, Hamden (Connecticut) High School 


and it takes a lot longer and far more 
nervous energy than it needs to. If 
we all learned good work habits as 
high school freshmen, we wouldn’t 
be such pencil -drummers, floor- 
pacers, time-wasters. 

Here are four questions you can 
ask yourself, as a sort of check on 
your study habits, if any. Do you re- 
spect mentally efficient men and wo- 
men? Do you want to be an intelli- 
gent citizen of your own community? 
Will you make the effort to acquire 
the will to learn? Can you master the 
best way to learn? 


In high school corridors you and 
your friends are always saying: 
“What is the assignment for tomor- 
row?” “How does he expect me to 
do all this in one study period?” 
“Where are the conjugations for ir- 
regular verbs in this book?” “Now 
what did I do with my pencil?” 
“What’s this all about anyhow?” Ex- 
cuses—every one of these questions! 
Just another form of shovel-leaning 
and pencil-drumming. 

Half the battle is won, whether 
you’re a freshman, a college student 
or a big executive, when working 
quietly and quickly becomes a habit. 
In high school you only go to school 
for half the days in a year. So on 
those days you may as well plan to 
do a decent day’s work. Your tasks 
aren’t so heavy. Your teachers sel- 
dom make unreasonable demands on 
you. All you have to do, is to learn 
how to take your tasks in your stride 
without brooding over them. 





ly follow them. 

Study is always easiest 
when it goes hand-in-hand 
with interest. You already 
know that. Your teacher 
suggests you read a good, 
exciting novel for English 
class. Bed-time comes then 
at the very most gripping 
moment, and you go way 
beyond your assignment. 
But, if you find mathemat- 
ics dull, you can think of a 
pile of things you’d rather 
do than your algebra. What 
to do about that problem? 
Well, do your algebra any- 
way. Make yourself do it. You’ll have 
to get used to it, and it’s much easier 
to boss yourself than to take orders 
from your teachers or your parents. 
College people all have to command 
themselves, so why not begin early 
and know you can boss yourself long 
before it’s time for college? 

Now for the ten commandments: 

1. Study with a system. Lay out 
your day so you can have exercise, 
play, and study, all in due course. 
Never try to mix one with the other. 
Set aside so many hours for study, 

(Concluded on next page) 





“Don’t sit too close to the window, be- 
cause a fire truck might go by.” 








and do it then. Don’t listen to your 
own Excuse-Maker, who says it 
would be a lot more fun to tune in 
on the radio. Turn off the radio, take 
yourself in hand and go to it. 


2. Get on your marks, get set, and 
go speedily. Settle down at once in 
a business-like way, and get your job 
done. Always study in the same place, 
so when you look at your desk and 
sit down before it, you'll think 
“study,” and you’ll soon be able to 
put your mind to it. Keep at your 
desk, or table, everything you need 
to study — paper, pens, sharpened 
pencils, ink, compasses, notebooks, 
and textbooks. Then you won’t have 
any excuse to get up every three min- 
utes. Put away that funny paper, that 
magazine, and that puzzle, no mat- 
ter how much they tempt you. Get 
as far away from the radio, the tele- 
phone, and your chattering family as 
you can. Don’t sit too close to the 
window, because a fire truck might 
go by, and so might your friends, and 
you know how easy it would be to 
hang out. 

3. Work hard and intensely. ‘“‘Well 
begun is half done,” you know. The 
more efficiently you go to work, the 
sooner you’ll be done. Don’t let your 
mind go wool-gathering. No day- 
dreaming. If you detect any fleece 
on your wits, pick up a pencil and 
write down what you’re studying. Or 
else switch to another subject and 
finish what you started later. Always 
pick out the main points of what 
you’re studying. In a text they are 
usually in the opening sentence of 
each paragraph. Note how other 
points follow that sentence. Tie them 
together into a logical whole by see- 
ing if you can’t state the whole para- 
graph in your own way. Try to find 
what the book is getting at, that is, 
the conclusions your facts are leading 
you toward. Can you draw your own 
conclusions before you get to them? 
If not, why not? Can you think of 
some good illustration of the facts? 
If you can put down your book a 
minute and think ahead about what 
you’re reading, you're getting a curi- 
ous mind. Do you ever look up words 
you don’t know in the dictionary? Do 
you like to find out a little more about 
something or somebody by going to 
an encyclopedia? It’s really fun. I 
know people whose only complaint 
about the encyclopedia is that they 
can’t have a really good argument, 
because the encyclopedia always 
shows who is right and who is wrong. 
It’s a game. 


4. Make your daily assignments 
part of a connected whole. Have a 
notebook where you write down all 
your assignments. It’s really easier 
than scribbling on scraps of paper or 
making marks in your books. Of 
course you could hide your scrib- 


blings in some pocket and then you’d 
have an alibi for wasting time play- 
ing, “scrap, scrap, where did I put 
my scrap for tomorrow?” But that’s 
against the rules. Your notebook 
should tell you all you need to know 
about what you’re expected to know. 
It’s a good idea to look back at yes- 
terday’s assignment and pull it to- 
gether in your mind before you start 
today’s. That’s a way of winding up 
to pitch. Another good idea is to see 
if there’s any connection between 








The Ten Commandments 


Here are the ten commandments 
again. Maybe you’d like to paste them 
in your notebook or on the wall where 
you can glance at them often. It may 
take a while to master each one, but 
you can do it. And when you get into 
college or into your first job, you'll find 
good work habits the most useful thing 
you ever learned in school. 

1. Study with a system. 

2. Get on your mark, get set, and go 
speedily. 

3. Work hard and intensely. 

4. Make your daily assignments part 
of a connected whole. 

5. Do your own work. 

6. Use extra time for quick mental 
reviews. 

7. Know your textbook. 

8. Recite outside class as well as in. 

9. Keep a systematic notebook. 

10. Never stop learning. 








your Social Studies work and your 
English, and your Science, and your 
Foreign Language. It’s there, you 
may be sure, but it isn’t very obvious. 
It takes a bit of thought. Then see if 
you can see any connection between 
all your school work and what’s go- 
ing on in the world. How does it tie 
in with what your Dad does and 
thinks, for example? Not to mention 
the other grown people you know. 
School never is a thing apart. It’s no 
ivory tower, shutting out the world. 
So if there’s something about your 
school work you don’t understand, 
make a note of it and speak to the 
teacher about it before class. Remem- 
ber the advertising slogan: “It’s fun 
to be fooled, but it’s more fun to 
know.” 

5. Do your own work. Don’t ask 
for help unless you’re hopelessly 
stalled. If you must have help, go to 
the right person. It won’t help you 
very much to study with one of your 
friends. You know how it is. Friends 
can be as bad as funny papers and 
radios to take your mind off your 
work. Remember, they’re just like 
you—naturally lazy. Besides, your 
friend may have a 40 horse-power 
mind to your 60 h.p. Or vice versa, 
perish the thought! 

6. Use your extra time for quick 
mental reviews. Before school or 


class give your mind a quick brush- 
up. When you enter the room, be 
ready for class. That may give you 
no chance to relax between periods. 
But you'll feel easier because you 
know you know. You may get all 
tired ‘out and tied up in knots be- 
cause you are afraid to be called 
upon, knowing you don’t know. 

7. Know your textbook. Don’t 
flounder through your book looking 
for things you can find more easily 
by loaking in the table of contents, 
index, chapter summaries and head- 
ings, paragraph headings, graphs, 
tables, notes, glossary and lists of 
illustrations. If you’re studying a for- 
eign language, don’t thumb through 
your vocabulary everlastingly look- 
ing for the same word. Write down 
the words you don’t remember easily 
and memorize the more common 
ones. Don’t do your art work or keep 
your diary in your textbook. It may 
belong to the school. And don’t write 
in your translations. It won’t do you 
much good. It’s like trying to carry 
around a sort of directory with your 
friends’ names in it. You might as 
well learn the names now. 

8. Recite outside of class as well as 
in. Recite to yourself. Recite to your 
family or to anyone who knows the 
thing you’re learning. Let somebody 
test you. Beat your teacher to the 
questions and answer them to your- 
self. If you can’t give a decent reci- 
tation outside school, how can you 
recite in school? 

9. Keep a systematic notebook. 
You’ll be glad when it comes time to 
review for tests. Use regular note- 
book paper, because scraps won’t 
last. Keep your notebook in good or- 
der and refer to past notes. You'll 
feel proud if you keep it readable 
and tidy. And when you get to col- 
lege, you’ll feel prouder to think you 
can do what lots of freshmen have 
yet to learn. Follow recitations in 
class carefully and ask questions if 
you are not perfectly clear about all 
points. Have your notebook with you 
in class, and use it. 

10. Never stop learning. If you find 
you rather like to study, as you prob- 
ably will if you learn to do it right, 
you'll keep it up. Your teacher has 
never finished studying. Your teach- 
er’s teacher has never finished. 
There’s always extra or “honors” 
work to do, and that doesn’t mean 
you need to consider yourself a grind. 
Knowledge can’t be measured. It’s 
like dropping a pebble into water. 
First there’s a little circle, then out- 
side it another, and so on, until tiny 
rippling circles spread to the edge of 
the pool. That’s the way one bit of 
knowledge spreads out toward an- 
other, but the difference is that 
there’s no limit of what’s left to 
know. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


1. New Faces 
By Gay Head 


E first day of school! Cen- 
tral High was like a bee-hive. 
Between classes there was a 


great buzz in the corridors, and, even 
in the classrooms, there were many 
hurried snatches of conversation. 
(Too many, according to Mr. Hector 
Higgins, teacher of Eng. comp., lit., 
and pub. sp., 12 B!) It was hard to 
settle down. To forget about good 
times at camp, all-day picnics at the 


lake, and moonlight rides on the. 


beach. There was so much to talk 
about besides Who and Whom, or 
how many hours it would take A to 
do the work alone! 

Tom Best was as busy as a Senior 
class president could. be. Between 
trying to get things lined up for the 
first class meeting and supervising 
the S.0.S. committee (volunteer life- 
savers to Freshmen and new stu- 
dents), Tom scarcely had time to 
catch his breath. Classes were just 
something he hoped to bump into! 

It was noon before he had a chance 
to talk to Phil Strong. Great pals, 
those two. But as different as the 
hare and the tortoise! Tom, of aver- 
age build and super-salesman per- 
sonality, smart as a whip, wide- 
awake, always going full steam 
ahead. Phil (nicknamed “Man- 
Mountain”), Central High’s one-man 
defense on the football field, and 
harder to move off-the-field than on. 
It wasn’t Phil’s fault that the world 
was revolving too fast. His answer 
to it was a long-drawled-out, “Gee 
whiz!” 

“Hi, Phil, spotted any budding 
young All-Americans in this year’s 
new crop?” asked Tom, as the two 
met at the front entrance. 

“Yeah,” answered Phil gloomily, 
parking his 180 pounds of athletic 
beef on the steps. “My big toe tells 
me that must have been Broncho Na- 
gurski’s twin brother that just 
stepped on me. Honest, Tom, I’ve 
bucked so many flying tackles in the 
hall today, I think I’ll put on my 
football uniform for protection. 
What’s the matter with these fresh- 
men? They act like they’re wearing 
blinders. And what’s their hurry? 
They’ve got all year.” 

Tom couldn’ help laughing at 
Phil’s outburst. “But they don’t 
know that, Phil. Today’s the day with 
them. And since when did you grow 
up to be an old sour-puss? Have you 
forgotten when you were a fresh- 
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Jerry made a dive for 
Jack’s coat tail. “Not so 
fast. A favor done is a favor due.” 


Friends,Romans,Countrymen! 


F you’ve ever read Scholastic before, 

you don’t have to be told twice what 
“Boy Dates Girl” means. Fifty million 
high school students can’t be wrong, and 
according to our fan mail, there must be 
at least that many readers of Scholastic 
clamoring for more, more, and more of 
the most popular student feature ever 
published. 

If, however, you are the greenest of 
freshmen, just beginning to burst your 
way out of the cocoon, you may as well 
learn right now that Gay Head will be 
your best friend and severest critic in 
every issue this year with an enlarged, 
renovated, and streamlined “Boy Dates 
Girl” department on a new model. Here- 
with, in “New Faces,” is the first sample. 
Note well that this is to be a glorified 
serial story of high school life, dealing 
with the troubles and adventures of the 
same group of students, whose personali- 
ties you will soon be following with bated 
breath. Watch for Tom Best, Phil Strong, 
Jerry Goode, Diane Fishback, and their 
cronies, and see what happens to them 
from week to week. All of them are real 
people with problems like your own. 

The schedule of “Boy Dates Girl” 
stories for the remainder of the first 
semester is as follows: September 24: At 
Pop’s Place. October 1: Grandma Gets a 
Break. October 8: Glamour Girls. Octo- 
ber 15: Hooray for What? October 22: 
Madame Chairman. October 29: Kitchen 
Spooks. November 5: Breakfast in Bed. 
November 12: The Pepper Pot. Novem- 
ber 19: Puttin’ on the Ritz. December 3: 
Stags at Bay. December 10: It’s a Gift. 
December 17: Merry-go-round Christ- 
mas. January 7: A Few Pennies. January 
14: Triple Feature. January 21: The 
(Speed) Limit. 










man? Boy, I haven’t. Believe me, you 
were all legs and ears! I think this 
year’s crowd are okay. They may 
cause a few traffic jams, but they’ll 
catch on. They’re just greenie, even 
as you and I were, once upon a time. 
Right?” 

Phil had to admit that Tom was 
right . . . “essentially.” Anyhow, 
Phil wasn’t dead set against all fresh- 
men. It was just that he 
needed plenty of room 
and well-trafficked cor- 
ridors to travel in. And 
some of these freshmen 
were acting like drunk- 
en drivers. They went at 
a break-neck speed, 
dodging in and out, and 
making U turns without 
warning. Plain crazy, 
Phil called it. Maybe 
Tom was a little more 
kindly, because of the 
prize boner he had pulled 
during his first ‘“‘fresh- 
man daze” at Central 
High. Tom had gotten 
his directions mixed and 
stumbled into the girls’ 
locker room instead of 
social studies class! To 
cap the climax, before he knew 
where he was, he blurted out, “I’m 
sorry I’m late!” Tom would never 
forget the ribbing he took, and no 
one else would forget the good-nat- 
ured way he took it. Before he’d been 
at Central High two days, Tom was 
known as the “Best Sport” in school! 

Tom’s and Phil’s discussion of 
rough-and-tumble tactics was cut 
short by the appearance of Jack Pep- 
per. Conversations usually drifted 
to GIRLS when Jack was around. He 
always had a “new one” to rave 
about, and this time the unmistakable 
gleam was in his eye. Jack bounced 
down the steps. 

“Boy ...oh boy... oh boy! Wait 
till you see her,” he said, snapping 
his fingers and breaking into the 
time-step. “I warn you, she’s a 
knock-out. Red hair... blue eyes... 
the kind of girl you—” 

“Give him the gong, Phil,” said 
Tom. “We've heard it before. What’s 
her name? Or have you put her un- 
der contract yet?” 

“Her name? Oh yes. Diane! Isn’t 
that wonderful? Sounds like a song.” 

Phil moaned. He recalled the last 
“find” Jack had made. Only her name 
was Mona. She, too, “sounded like 
a song,” until she sang! Yep, Mona 
was the right name for that girl. 

“Don’t you have anything else to 
do but hang around girls?” Phil 
asked. 

“I didn’t hang around,” snapped 
Jack indignantly. “I just walked 
around. Could I help it if her name 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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TROUBLE SHOOTER 
ISCOUNT RUNCIMAN, President 
of the British Board of Trade—a 

post similar to our Secretary of Com- 

merce—is known as Britain’s ace trou- 
ble - shooter. During the World War 

Runciman organized England’s food 

resources and kept supplies moving to 

the troops. When he collapsed from 
over-work, four ministers were ap- 
pointed to take his place. And this 
lanky, thin-faced man, who wears 

huge “gates-ajar” collars, is still a 

hard worker, even though 67 years old. 

These qualifications may aid Runci- 
man in his newest and most difficult 
trouble-shooting job. He has been sent 
to Prague, Czechoslovakia, to keep 
the German minority from coming to 
blows with the Czech government and 
plunging Europe into a Second World 

War. Described as “unofficial” British 

peace-maker, Runciman pictured him- 

self as “adrift in a small boat in mid- 

Atlantic.” 


Founded after the World War, 
Czechoslovakia is the only democratic 
republic left in Central Europe. Among 
its 15,000,000 population are several 
large minorities, and the most bitter 
is the German minority led by Konrad 
Henlein, who cooperates closely with 
Adolf Hitler. To appease the minori- 
ties and prevent a German invasion, 
the Czech government has promised 
reforms in local government and edu- 
cation, but has refused Nazi demands 
for complete self-government of the 
German districts, which it feared 
would clear the way for German an- 
nexation. Runciman’s advice may help 
break the present deadlock, but oppo- 
nents of the British Government fear 
that he will be used by Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain to force the Czechs 
to accept German terms. 


SOVIET MYSTERY MAN 


EY man in the recent Russo-Japa- 

nese conflicts along the tense 
Manchukuoan border is Marshal Vas- 
sili Bluecher, commander-in-chief of 
Russia’s Far Eastern army, and one of 
the most mysterious figures in the news 
today. 

Recent reports say that Bluecher is 
the only man in Russia who is not 
afraid of Dictator Josef Stalin, and his 
position is said to be so powerful that 
he could act independently of the gov- 
ernment in Moscow if he wanted to. 
His great army, numbering at least 
400,000 men, was deliberately created 
as a separate unit from the Russian 
European Army because limited com- 





RUNCIMAN BLUECHER 
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A Spotlight Review of Men Who Are 


munications between Moscow and the 
Far East made it necessary for the Far 
Eastern forces to fight on their own. 

Further proof of the Marshal’s pow- 
er is shown by the fact that the recent 
“purges” of traitors in the Communist 
party, government departments, and 
the army, have not touched the Far 
Eastern forces. 

Where Bluecher came from, and 
what his real ambitions are, is not 
known definitely. Believed to have 
been a skilled metal worker who 
served in the Russian army during the 
World War, Bluecher joined the Com- 
munists and distinguished himself in 
the defense of Soviet Russia in 1920. 
He also served as an adviser to Com- 
munist armies during the Chinese civil 
wars in the 1920’s. 


ROYAL TENNIS PLAYER 


AST summer Americans became 

aware of Sweden’s contributions 
to the United States when Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, observed the 300th an- 
niversary of the arrival of the first 
Swedish colonists. 

Meanwhile, in Stockholm, Sweden 
celebrated the 80th birthday of tall, 
gaunt-faced King Gustav V, who as- 
cended the throne on December 8, 
1907. Most pictures of this popular 
king do not show him in a fancy uni- 
form with royal decorations. Still an 
excellent tennis player, who enters 
tournaments disguised as “Mr. G.,”’ the 
king prefers duck trousers and a white 
shirt. Since the World War Sweden’s 
government has been controlled by 
the Social Democratic Labor party, 
but King Gustav has worked in har- 
mony with it. Many reforms similar 
to the New Deal have been carried out, 
and most of them were effected long 
before the U. S. New Deal began. 


PEACE-MAKING WARRIOR 


HE cause of organized world peace 

was given some much needed en- 
couragement last July when Bolivia 
and Paraguay finally signed a treaty 
ending their bloody war over the 
Chaco region in South America. War 
between the two Republics began in 
1932 and 100,000 men died fighting 
over this wilderness of swamps. A 





GUSTAV ESTIGARRIBIA 


truce was arranged in 1935 but the 
efforts of the United States, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru 
to settle the conflict seemed doomed to 
failure. As late as June, 1938, armed 
incidents were increasing between Bo- 
livian and Paraguayan troops. Then 
the tide was turned by one of the men 
who had served in the conflict. 

General José Felix Estigarribia, 
Paraguayan “Hero of the Chaco,” 
whose exploits had given Paraguay 
several notable victories, suddenly 
tried his hand at the art of making 
peace. Leaving his post as Minister to 
the United States, he flew from Wash- 
ington to confer with the neutral dele- 
gates and his own countrymen. As a 
result of his work, commonsense pre- 
vailed at last. 

Under the terms of the treaty signed 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, amid 
great rejoicing, Paraguay will get 
most of the Chaco, but Bolivia gains a 
free port on the Paraguay River. 


HITLER’S “McCARTHY” 

F ADOLF HITLER caught a cold, 

Konrad Henlein probably would 

sneeze. Which is another way of say- 
ing that the leader of the German mi- 
nority in Czechoslovakia is the Ger- 
man Dictator’s “yes man,” and all his 
ideas are “Made in Germany.” 

Henlein’s background also is similar 
te Hitler’s. Like Hitler, Henlein was 
born an Austrian subject. Like Hitler, 
he had a father who was a minor Aus- 
trian official. Like Hitler, he grew up 
in a small town. He studied in a com- 
mercial academy and reported for duty 
in the Austrian army when 18. Dur- 
ing the World War Henlein saw ac- 
tive service on the Italian front, was 
wounded, taken prisoner, and sent to 
an island near Sardinia. While there 
he learned the Czech and Hungarian 
languages and became a gymnastic 
teacher. ; 


FACT FINDER 


HAIRMAN of the recently organ- 

ized National Economic Commit- 
tee is Wyoming’s Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, a hard-working ex-news- 
paperman. The Committee, better 
known as the Monopoly Investigation, 
has the important and very difficult 
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Making History Around the 


task of studying the concentration of 
wealth in American industry. 

Senator O’Mahoney, in cooperation 
with Senator Borah of Idaho, long has 
favored a law forcing huge industries 
to get a Federal charter to do business, 
instead of merely incorporating in one 
state and then doing business in other 
states free of regulation. But although 
he favors more strict government reg- 
ulation of certain business practices, 
the Senator insists that his committee 
is not setting out to harass and pester 
big business. Facts are what he wants. 

Born 53 years ago in Massachusetts, 
O’Mahoney went West in 1908 after 
studying law a while at Columbia 
University, and edited a paper owned 
by the late Senator Kendrick of Wyo- 
ming. When Senator Kendrick died, 
his one-time editor succeeded him and 
was known as a “100 per cent New 
Dealer.” He split with the President 
over the Supreme Court Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, but his record on other New 
Deal proposals earned him forgiveness. 


WORKING ON THE R. R. 

S CHAIRMAN of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, Walter 
M. W. Splawn has all the facts and fig- 
ures about the hard-pressed railroad 
industry in his head or at his finger- 
tips. But when his day’s work is done, 
the chairman likes to go home and 
read poetry — particularly Robert 
Browning’s poems. 

Mr. Splawn says he learned to ap- 
preciate poetry under Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps at Yale, where he 
was graduated in 1908. After studies at 
Yale and Chicago, he practiced law in 
Texas, taught at the State university 
and became its president, and served 
on the State Railroad Commission. He 
has served different government agen- 
cies since that time. 

It is the ICC’s job to regulate the 
rates and business practices of the na- 
tion’s railroads, and since revenues for 
the leading lines are down 76.5 per 
cent in 1938, the Commissioners are 
studying ways of increasing them. A 
railroad request for a 15 per cent 
freight rate increase was compromised 
by a 5 to 10 per cent rise, while pas- 
senger fares were raised on July 25 
from 2 to 2% cents a mile. 
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WALL STREET CRUSADER 
HEN William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Jr., was graduated from Yale 

University in 1928 only three of his 

classmates voted for him as “most 

likely to succeed.” Today, at 31, Mar- 
tin is President of the New York Stock 

Exchange in New York City’s narrow 

Wall Street — the nation’s financial 

nerve center—and his three classmates 

are entitled to say: “We told you so!” 

As the Exchange’s first paid presi- 
dent at $48,000 a year, Martin’s job is to 
carry out reorganization plans which 
have driven “Old Guard” conservative 
brokers out of power. “Bill” Martin is 
cooperating with anether “Bill”—wWil- 
liam O. Douglas, chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission—to 
see that the Exchange is run less like 

a “private club” for brokers and more 

like a “public service” institution. 

Since the 1929 stock market collapse, 

which cost small investors millions of 

dollars, the Stock Exchange has been 
struggling to regain the public’s con- 
fidence, and quiet, hard-working 

“Bill” Martin should help in this job. 

(See Schol., May 14, 1938, p. 14-S.) 


TRAIL BLAZER 
URING President Roosevelt’s long 


fight to get a wages and hours bill 
passed by Congress, he received firm 
support from Elmer F. Andrews, New 
York State’s Industrial Commissioner. 
Now, Andrews has been appointed Ad- 
ministrator of the law he helped pre- 
pare and pass. 

As Administrator of the new Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which seeks to 
place a “floor under wages and a ceil- 
ing over hours” in American industry, 
Andrews will cooperate with officials 
who are familiar with his past record. 
When President Roosevelt was Gover- 
nor of New York State from 1929 to 
1933. Andrews was deputy commis- 
sioner under Frances Perkins, who was 
then Industrial Commissioner of New 
York. And when Miss Perkins moved 
to Washington as Secretary of Labor 
in the Roosevelt cabinet, Andrews be- 
came Industrial Commissioner. 

A mild, quiet-looking man, Andrews 
can get tough if people refuse to co- 
operate with him. He may have to get 
tough while enforcing the wages and 
hours law and managing the boards 
which he selects in each industry. 
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SPEAKS FOR REFUGEES 


EPORTS from Germany say that 

every day dozens of Jews visit 
U. S. consulates and business firms to 
copy the addresses of U. S. Jews to 
whom they might be related, from 
New York and Chicago telephone 
books. Then letters are sent to the 
United States in the hope that they 
will bring aid in escaping Nazi Ger- 
man persecution. This problem of peo- 
ple without a country was ably pre- 
sented at the International Refugee 
Committee meeting in London, by My- 
ron C. Taylor of the United States. 
He estimated that help was required 
for 660,000 persons in Germany—in- 
cluding Jews and Catholics. 

As chairman of powerful United 
States Steel, Myron Taylor attracted 
wide attention in 1937 by making an 
agreement with John L. Lewis’ CIO 
steel union, and heading off one costly 
labor war. Later, Taylor announced 
his retirement and said he would de- 
vote his time to a study of labor prob- 
lems. When President Roosevelt issued 
a call for international refugee aid, 
Taylor was persuaded to represent the 
U. S. at the first meeting in Evian, 
France. 


TWO IN THE AIR 


WO names in aviation news— 
Hughes and Corrigan—helped peo- 
ple forget for the moment how hot the 
weather was the past Summer. While 
the world was still hailing the record- 
breaking ’round-the-world flight of 
Howard Hughes, millionaire business- 
man, Douglas G. Corrigan, 31 year old 
California mechanic, astounded Irish 
officials by landing his 1929 model, sec- 
ond-hand plane at Dublin, Ireland, 
after a 28-hour hop from New York. 
Throughout his stay in Ireland, and 
his enthusiastic welcome in America, 
the witty, smiling Corrigan insisted 
that he “flew the wrong end of the 
compass needle and got to Ireland in- 
stead of California.” Although they 
punished him for his illegal flight—by 
“grounding” him while he was return- 
ing from Ireland on a boat!—officials 
said Corrigan’s crazy flight had cre- 
ated so much international good-will 
that they would drop the whole case. 
Corrigan, who is rated an expert 
mechanic and also proved that he is a 
good pilot, is expected to take a job 
with an American airline. Hughes, who 
is aeronautics director for the New 
York World’s Fair, inherited 17 mil- 
lions from his father and surprised 
Hollywood by making another million 
on the aviation film, Hell’s Angels. He 
has set several airplane speed records. 
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Looking Forward 


ROM our favorite seat, twelfth row 

center, at all the previews, it looks 
as though things will be humming in the 
movie world this year. Not that we can 
predict who will play Scarlett O’Hara, 
nor that we can faithfully promise the 
completed production of G. w.t. W., but 
any number of truly “big” pictures are 
in the offing, some almost ready to be 
re’eased. > 

“Following the Films,” as a regular 
department, is designed to keep you up- 
to-date on current motion pictures, but, 
whenever a film of distinction and im- 
portance appears suitable for classroom 
study, Scholastic will present an intelli- 
gent guide to the film, along with ap- 
propriate background material. Drums, 
a story of adventure, filmed in techni- 
color in the famous Khyber Pass of In- 
dia and starring Sabu of Elephant Boy 
fame, will be a feature of an early issue 
of Scholastic, and Suez, the story of Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps and the building of 
the Suez Canal is another fine film to be 
presented in a forthcoming issue. 


” 


FOUR DAUGHTERS (Warner Bros. Di- 
rected by Michael Curtiz. Screen Play 
by J. J. Epstein and Lenore Coffee 
from the story by Fannie Hurst.) 
The Lemps are really one of the 

nicest families we’ve ever met on the 

screen. There’s Papa Lemp (Claude 

Rains) who plays the flute and 

grumbles deliciously over anything 

resembling jazz, and Aunt Etta, as 
delightful as May Robson can make 
her, and the four lovely daughters: 

Ann (Priscilla Lane), who plays the 

violin; Kay (Rosemary Lane) who 

sings; Thea (Lola Lane) playing the 
harp; and Emma (Gale Page) at the 
piano. 

That’s all—of the Lemps. And, if 
they were all of the film, they would 
probably go right on playing Schu- 
bert’s “Gerenade” forever, with an 
occasional interruption by Papa 
Lemp when somebody hits a sour 
note, or when one of the girls (just 
to bedevil Papa) tries to “swing it.” 

But the outsiders who come into 
the Lemp house are the ones who 
almost steal the show. For instance, 
there’s Felix Deitz (Jeffrey Lynn), 
a composer, who upsets the musical 
quintet, and the whole household, in 
fact, when he starts swinging on the 
gate outside. But it is Mickey Bor- 
den (John Garfield), an orchestrator, 
who causes the real upheaval. Mick- 
ey, who walks into the picture with- 
out a red cent to his name, and not 
even a clean shirt, who is inexcusa- 
bly rude to everybody and sure that 
all the cards are stacked against him 
—it is Mickey who walks out with 
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the honors. He is a new type of char- 
acter on the screen, and a blessed 
relief from most of the sweet tooths. 
Yes, we can thank Mickey Borden for 
adding real human drama to an al- 
ready creditable film. 

The story never moves out of sight 
of the Lemps and there are no great 
adventures mixed in with it, but 
somehow the things that make the 
Lemps laugh—and shed tears—seem 
important enough at the moment. 

The acting is first-rate, with an 
extra bow for Priscilla Lane, the 
most vivacious of the sisters; Gale 
Page, who makes Emma more than 
just a homebody; and John Garfield, 
who hails from the ranks of the 
Group Theatre of the New York 
stage, and whose Mickey Borden 
makes his first film appearance 
something of an event. 


%% 


Cousin Henry, as played by Lew 
Ayres—of all people, is a prize char- 
acter, laughable, irrepressible and 
irresistible. 


M-G-M SHORTS 


M-G-M has been stepping right out 
in front recently with a line-up of 
short subjects which is hard to beat. 
They cover practically the whole field 
of short-subject material from sports 
to music and traveltalks, from comedy 
to historical episodes. 

The Story of Dr. Carver is a fine 
record of the life and achievements of 
our greatest Negro scientist. The story 
of how a little Negro slave child, who 
was traded to his white master for a 
race horse, became the scientific savior 
of the Southern cotton planter is, in 
itself, remarkable; but the list of 
George Washington Carver’s experi- 
ments and achievements in extracting 
by-products of the peanut is amazing. 
It is largely to Dr. Carver’s credit that 
the peanut is no longer “hog feed” but 
a sixty-million-dollar a year industry 
for the United States. 

That Mothers Might Live tells the 
story of Dr. Ignaz Philip Semmelweiss, 





Papa Lemp (Claude Rains) receives a “Happy Birthday” gift from his Four Daugh- 
ters, and Kay mischievously tells him that the radio positively refuses to play “Swing.” 


RICH MAN, POOR GIRL (M-G-M. Di- 
rected by Reinhold Schunzel.) 

Rich Man, Poor Girl is the story 
of just what the title indicates, with 
a very modern Cinderella for the 
heroine. But it is good entertainment 
for another reason—the character of 
Cousin Henry. 

If Cousin Henry didn’t have the 
honor of inventing the great Ameri- 
can middle class, he certainly is its 
greatest orator. Cousin Henry is the 
kind who can speak—and does— 
from any platform in sight, but prob- 
ably best from the dining room 
table. 


a man who devoted his whole life to a 
work which cost him his sanity, but 
whose name today ranks with the he- 
roes of medicine. Dr. Semmelweiss 
discovered the cause and prevention 
of childbed fever, a dread infection 
which caused the death of millions of 
mothers up until the last century. 
When Semmelweiss told his fellow- 
doctors that they themselves were 
carrying the infection through lack of 
sanitation, he was laughed at, and, 
when he insisted that they sterilize 
their hands before examining patients, 
he was accused of being half-cocked. 
Dr. Semmelweiss died in an insane 
asylum, but not before he had writ- 
ten a book “that mothers might live.” 
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Europe’s Tension Tightens 
Over Czech-German Conflict 





Nervous Europeans have been 
“holding their ears’ all summer ex- 
pecting the explosion of the Second 
World War. Throughout August, 
1938, officials remembered what 
happened in August, 1914, when na- 
tion after nation plunged into a war 
that ravaged the world for over four 
years. And today the nations of the 
world are spending more than seven 
times as much for arms as they were 
in 1914; Spain’s “Little World War” 
has imperiled the whole of Europe 
for over two years; and Germany is 
threatening to send her armies 
goose-stepping into Czechoslovakia. 

Since Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, 
Germany has sought to wipe out the 
shame of her world war defeat and 
recover the territory and rights she 
lost in the Treaty of Versailles. Anx- 
ious for peace at any price, Britain 
and France have retreated as Ger- 
many threatened force to gain her 
objectives. Early in 1938, Hitler 
warned that Germany would protect 
the rights of 10,000,000 Germans liv- 
ing in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
In March, he ousted Austria’s Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg, marched his 
troops across the border, and Aus- 
tria ceased to be an independent 
state. Then, he turned’ his attention 
to the 3,500,000 ““SSudeten” Germans 
living in the western end of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Menaced on three sides by Ger- 
many’s seizure of Austria, the little 
republic of Czechoslovakia also has 
on its hands one of the most difficult 
minority problems in Europe. With- 
in its borders are 15,000,000 people. 
But only 7,500,000 are Czechs. Of the 
3,500,000 Germans, mostly living in 
a narrow ring around the central 
basin of Bohemia, 90 per cent claim 
to support Konrad Henlein and his 
Nazi party; 2,500,000 Slovaks, 700,- 
000 Hungarians, 550,000 Ruthenians, 
and 100,000 Poles, all of whom de- 
mand more self-government. Striv- 
ing desperately to pacify these 
minorities, but still preserve the Re- 
public, Prime Minister Milan Hodza 
has offered a “minority statute” giv- 
ing each national group greater con- 
trol over local affairs, including pub- 
lic offices and schools. Henlein, acting 
on instructions from Germany, has 
rejected all Czech compromises and 
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demanded that each national group 
be given full self-government —a 
move that would wreck the Repub- 
lic. For example, imagine the confu- 
sion if all Germans living anywhere 
in the United States demanded self 








Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
DOING HIS BEST TO LOOK PLEASANT 


government under German laws 
rather than those of the United 
States. 

Determined to fight for their se- 
curity, the Czechs swiftly mobilized 
reserves to police the local elections 
last May, and meet the threat of Ger- 
man troops poised on the border. 
The elections passed quietly, but 
abuse of the Czechs in German news- 
papers and on the radio continued 
to grow. Fearing that the Czech- 
German quarrel might set off a Eu- 
ropean war, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain of Britain suddenly sent Lord 
Runciman to Czechoslovakia as an 
“uynofficial” peacemaker. As if to 
impress the British with the neces- 
sity of forcing the Czechs to com- 
promise further, Germany called out 
1,000,000 reserves for her annual 
army maneuvers, and it was whis- 
pered that an invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia would start August 15. This 
“fatal” day passed but German abuse 
of the Czechs has continued and 








every Czech-German brawl has been 
used to threaten Czechoslovakia 
with an invasion. When Germany is 
further stirred up by the Nazi party 
Congress at Niiremberg in Septem- 
ber, the British fear for the worst. 
After hearing a preliminary report 
from Lord Runciman the British are 
again urging the Czechs to offer Hen- 
lein’s Nazis full self-government to 
preserve peace in Europe.. They are 
also asking Germany to 
halt her newspaper and 
radio attacks while dis- 
cussions are being held. 
British opponents of 
Chamberlain’s policy of 
“peace at any price” as- 
sail his efforts to placate 
Germany at the expense 
of Czechoslovakia. They 
say trouble can be 
avoided only if Britain 
stands firm with France 
in defending Czech in- 
dependence. 

British - French sol- 
idarity, as demonstrated 
by the recent visit of 
King George VI to Paris, 
has been weakened by 
the Czech affair. The 
French want to defend 
their allies and dislike 
Chamberlain’s policy. 
Premier Daladier, faced 
by the German army 
mobilization, is insisting 
that French labor unions 
give up the 40-hour week which they 
won two years ago, and work longer 
hours to increase the production of 
armaments. Labor is bitter about this 
proposal, but is expected to cooper- 
ate in the present emergency. 

Meanwhile, Hungary, a World 
War loser with Germany, is receiv- 
ing a lot of attention because of her 
position along the Czech border. The 
Little Entente, composed of Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, 
and allied with France, agreed to 
disregard a World War treaty pro- 
hibiting Hungarian rearmament. In 
return, Hungary promised to remain 
at peace with these nations. But Ad- 
miral Horthy, the Regent of Hun- 
gary, was at the same time being 
received with honors by Hitler. Huge 
new guns with barrels at least 36 
feet long were paraded for the first 
time during a military demonstra- 
tion for the Hungarian leader. Hun- 
gary is cautious. She needs Nazi 
trade but remembers Austria’s fate. 
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N. Y. Times 
Map of the disputed area on the border of Korea, 


Manchukuo, and Soviet Russia. 


Japs Make Truce With Russia 
While Driving On Up Yangtze 

Japan’s “undeclared war” against 
China has entered its second year 
with Sino-Japanese armies dead- 
locked in the Yangtze River valley. 
And a dangerous Russo - Japanese 
feud along the Manchukuo border 
threatens to load another “war” on 
the Island Empire’s burdened back. 
(See Behind the Headlines.) 

Since 1931, when Japan began her 
invasion of Chinese territory which 
led to the present conflict, Russian 
and Japanese forces have quarreled 
over boundary lines between Siberia 
and Manchukuo, Japan’s puppet 
state. Finally, last July reports told 
of bloody fighting for possession of 
Changkufeng hill, claimed by both 
nations. This area is important be- 
cause it lies near Russia’s main Pa- 
cific port—Vladivostok, which Japan 
calls a “dagger pointed at the heart 
of the Empire.” Why should Japan, 
already bogged down in China, want 
to tackle Russia now? Why should 
Russia, watching the crisis between 
her enemy Germany, and her ally, 
Czechoslovakia, risk a Far Eastern 
war? Observers thought that Russia 
might be tormenting Japan in order 
to aid China, or that Japan wanted 
to test Russia’s nerve to see if she 
could risk further withdrawal of 
troops for a stronger drive on China. 
At any rate, Russia’s firm attitude 
brought Japan to a halt, and she 
quickly agreed to a truce while a 
Russo-Japanese commission decides 
who owns Changkufeng hill. But al- 
though a full grown war was halted, 
both nations are watching each other 
suspiciously, and several new clashes 
have been reported the past month. 

To the South, the Yellow River, 
called “China’s Sorrow’’, because of 
its many terrible floods, became “Ja- 
pan’s Sorrow” when it overflowed 
miles of territory and hampered the 
Japanese advance up the Yangtze 
valley toward Hankow, China’s tem- 
porary capital and industrial center. 
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But the probable capture of 
Hankow, like the capture in 
1937 of China’s old capital, 
Nanking, is not expected to 
break the Chinese resistance. 
General Chiang Kai-shek has 
united China for a war to the 
end. Will he win? This de- 
pends on supplies coming 
from the south and from Rus- 
sian Siberia. Both of these 
routes are difficult ones and 
might be blocked to some ex- 
tent. Furthermore, China’s fi- 
nances are weakened because 
Japan controls her main port, 
Shanghai. However, Japan’s 
ruthless bombardment of cit- 
ies, including Canton, has re- 
inforced the world-wide drive to 
boycott Japanese goods. 


Arab-Jewish “Terror” Balks 
Britain’s Plans in Palestine 





The Holy Land, sacred to Jews, 
Christians and Arabs, was a land of 
terror during the summer as Jews 
and Arabs fought each other and 
British troops tried to keep order. 





British troops mobilized to check rioting in Tel-Aviv, chief 


Jewish city in Palestine. 


One year ago a British Royal Com- 
mission announced a plan to pacify 
Palestine by dividing the country 
between the Arabs, Jews, and Brit- 
ain. The plan pleased no one. The 
Arabs, promised independence for 
help against Turkey in the World 
War, resented Jewish colonization. 
The Jews recalled that the British 
promised to make Palestine a “Jew- 
ish national home.” Arab attacks on 
Jews increased, and the more ex- 
treme Jews threatened to organize 
armed bands to strike back at the 
Arabs. The British hold on Palestine, 
considered necessary for Empire de- 
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by Italy, are preaching a “Holy War” 
against Britain throughout the Near 
East. 

A new commission, sent to work 
out details of the division plan, has 
been ignored by the Arabs, and dur- 
ing a five weeks period over 200 peo- 
ple were killed as the strife threat- 
ened to become an Arab-Jewish Civil 
War. The British believe that some 
sort of a division of territory must 
be made, but now they are confront- 
ed: with the task of restoring order 
with troops before any plan can be 
carried out. 


Chamberlain Foreign Policy 
Gets Setback in Spanish War 


Prime Minister Chamberlain’s for- 
eign policy received a serious set- 
back late in August when General 
Franco rejected the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee’s plan for the with- 
drawal of “volunteers” from Spain’s 
“Little World War.” This action 
threatens to upset his whole pro- 
gram of making “deals” with Ger- 
many and Italy to 
preserve peace. In 
particular, it may 
wreck the recent 
Anglo - Italian 
treaty of friend- 
ship, which had 
ended three years 
of quarreling. 

Shortly after the 
Spanish Civil War 
beganin July, 
1936, Britain and 
France set up a 
Non - Intervention 
Committee to pre- 
vent foreign med- 
dling in the con- 
flict. The Commit- 
tee did little good, 
and although Italo- 
German aid to 
Franco menaced 
their interests, 
Britain and France 
feared that a pro- 
Loyalist policy 
would cause a war with the fascist 
nations. Confrorited with the Sino- 
Japanese war in the Far East, and 
Italo-British friction in the Mediter- 
ranean, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain then decided to make a deal with 
Italy. Foreign Minister Eden quit in 
protest and denounced the treaty as 
a “surrender to law - breaking na- 
tions.” But the treaty was signed and 
both nations agreed to respect each 
other’s interests in the Mediterra- 
nean and the Near East. Mussolini 
promised to take his troops out of 
Spain when the war ended, and said 

(Concluded on page 16-S) 
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fense, was threatened further by re- ? 
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President Declares War on 


New Deal Foes in Primaries 





“Who Got What?” The title and 
the cartoon here printed aptly de- 
scribe the confused results of the 
primary elections being held to select 
candidates for the general election on 
November 8. A new House of Repre- 
sentatives of 435 members, 34 Sena- 
tors, and 33 State Governors will be 
elected at that time. Before the gen- 
eral election over thirty states must 
hold a primary election so the en- 
rolled voters in each party can choose 
their candidates for the November 
contest. Other states have conven- 
tions to nominate their candidates. 

In his 13th “fireside” chat on June 
24 the President announced that he 
felt it his duty to speak up for pri- 
mary candidates who backed the 
New Deal. He denounced Congress- 
men who praised the New Deal in 
general but opposed its methods as 
“yes—but boys.” Republicans and 
anti- New Deal Democrats denounced 
this “purge” as an attempt to obtain 
a Congress of “yes men.” They in- 
sisted that the “purge” was a dan- 
gerous interference in State politics, 
and warned that it might lead to 
“dictatorship.” Conservative Demo- 
crats, who hope to break the Presi- 
dent’s control over the party in the 
1940 presidential election, were con- 
fident that the “purge” would back- 
fire. Cheered by Democratic strife, 
the Republicans believe they can 
gain at least 54 seats in Congress. 

Although the President success- 
fully backed Senators Barkley in 
Kentucky, Bulkley in Ohio, and 
Thomas in Oklahoma, New Deal set- 
backs in Texas, Iowa, Idaho, and 
Virginia have led to reports that the 
“purge” may be dropped. However, 
the President is making a determined 
drive to defeat Senator George of 
Georgia on September 6; is backing 
Representative David J. Lewis to up- 
set Senator Tydings of Maryland. 

In spite of some losses, the Presi- 
dent’s popularity is holding up. Vot- 
ers seem to like him even though they 
won’t listen to his advice on candi- 
dates. The Institute of Public Opinion 
polls show that throughout June, 
July and August, 56 per cent of the 
voters backed the President. Typical 
comment was: “He may make mis- 
takes, but he’s doing his best.” 

Republicans charge “politics” with 
relief money; Senator Sheppard’s 
Campaign Expenditures Committee 
denounced the Democratic primary 
in Tennessee as “gutter politics.” 
New Dealers reply that WPA rolls 
contain only 3,000,000 out of 130,- 
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000,000 people, and add that WPA 
head Harry Hopkins was cleared of 
charges of playing politics. 





Sani 
Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
WHO GOT WHAT? 





Dewey-Hines Trial Reveals 
How Rackets and Politics Mix 


In 1935 Special Prosecutor Thomas 
E. Dewey began a spectacular drive 
to break the power of organized 
crime in New York City. 
On the strength of his 
brilliant record, the 
youthful Republican 
was elected District At- 
torney of New York 
County in 1936, and 
promised a new drive to 
uncover the “political 
bosses” who were help- 
ing protect criminals and 
corrupt the city courts. 
Last month Dewey be- 
gan the most important 
case of his career as he 
outlined charges against 
James J. Hines, powerful 
Tammany Democratic 
political boss. 

Hines is accused of be- 
ing the “numbers” rack- 
et’s political protector 
and the man who was 
expected to “control 
judges and see that they 
did not perform their 
duties.” To aspecial jury, 
the District Attorney 
first explained the game 
of policy or numbers. 








The player chooses any number from 
000 to 999, writes it on a slip, and 
hands it with a penny, dime or quar- 
ter to a collector. The collector takes 
the slips to a “controller” who is in 
turn responsible to a “banker.” The 
total bets per day in one “bank” may 
amount to $10,000 or more. If the 
bettor’s number “hits” he gets back 
$60 for a dime. The odds against him 
are 1,000 to 1, and the winning num- 
ber is supposed to be obtained by fig- 
uring up the total bets placed at New 
York race tracks. Dewey charged, 
however, that the gangsters, who 
took control of the numbers game, 
controlled the winning number and 
thereby increased the 1,000 to 1 odds 
against the bettor. 

A parade of prosecution witnesses 
linked Hines with the late Dutch 
Schultz, powerful New York gang- 
ster who was killed in 1935, and 
policy bankers testified that Hines 
had “fixed” cases in the courts, and 
had “troublesome” policemen re- 
moved from their posts. Lloyd Paul 
Stryker, Hines’ counsel, sought to 
undermine this testimony by shéw- 
ing that the prosecution’s witnesses 
were criminals who were lying to 
protect themselves and get a lighter 
sentence for their crimes. Seeking to 
head off this defense move, Prosecu- 
tor Dewey told the jury that he had 
to use the testimony of known crim- 
inals in order to obtain evidence 
against Hines. Who else, he argued, 
would be in a position to know what 
the Tammany leader was doing, and 
be able to testify against him? 
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Seventy-Fifth Congress Sets 
Peacetime Spending Record 


When the Seventy-Fifth Congress 
ended its final session on June 16, it 
left several history - making events 
on the record books. In approving a 
twelve billion dollar spending pro- 
gram in two years, Congress broke 
all peacetime marks, and for the first 
time since 1933 it upset the Presi- 
dent’s leadership by defeating his 
Supreme Court Reorganization and 
Government Reorganization bills. 
The President then made a surpris- 
ing “come back” and regained his 
hold over Congress in the last 
few months of the session. 

The Seventy - Fifth Con- 
gress, elected in November, 
1936, met for its first session 
in January, 1937. The Demo- 
crats, with 76 Senators, and 
328 Representatives out of 
531, had an overwhelming 
majority. This majority was 
split, however, in the battle 
over the Supreme Court bill 
which the President preposed 
as a way of getting around the 
Court’s voiding of New Deal 
laws. This fight tied up Con- 
gress and the first session end- 
ed in August, 1937, with only 
one major law—the low-cost 
housing bill — being enacted. 
A sharp business “recession” 
having set in, the President 
called a special session in No- 
vember and December. No 
major laws were passed, but 
measures were prepared for 
the third and final session of 
the Seventy - Fifth Congress, 
that met January 3, 1938. 

After taking another de- 
feat, when his Reorganization 
Bill was buried, and having his 
Wages and Hours measure blocked in 
the House Rules Committee, the 
President finally gained the upper 
hand. Elections in Alabama and 
Florida showed that Southern voters 
approved a Wages and Hours bill, 
although Southern Congressmen had 
blockaded it. With the Southerners 
softening their opposition the mea- 
sure (called the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act) was approved. The Presi- 
dent also introduced his Relief and 
Recovery bill and this $3,798,009,000 
spending and lending attack on the 
“recession” was approved with few 
changes. After Congress adjourned, 
the President gave his 13th “fireside” 
radio chat and promised a renewed 
drive for his New Deal objectives. 

Other important laws passed by 
Congress are: 

1. The Revenue Act of 1938, con- 
taining revisions demanded by busi- 
nessmen, but opposed in part by the 
President, who let it become a law 
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This monument, designed by Gutzon Borglum, 
was dedicated by President Roosevelt during 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the Northwest Territory at Marietta, Ohio. 











without his signature. 2. The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938—a far- 
reaching program for farm aid, crop 
control and price adjustment. 3. The 
Lea-McCarran Civil Air Authority Act, 
which places the airlines under strict 
federal control in the interests of econ- 
omy, efficiency and safety. 4. A billion 
dollar naval expansion program to “de- 
fend our interests in a war threatened 
world.” 5. The Maritime Labor Board 
for the voluntary arbitration of mari- 
time labor disputes. 6. Investigations of 
the TVA, monopolies, election cam- 
paigns, fascist and communist propa- 
ganda work were authorized. 7. Re- 
vised Federal Housing Act to aid busi- 
ness by reviving building industry. 
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Bumper Wheat Crop Ruins 
Federal Farm Price Control 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace has a very difficult problem 
in wheat mathematics to solve this 
year. Briefly, it concerns plans for 
keeping a bumper wheat crop from 
forcing prices so low that farmers 
cannot sell at a profit. Last year 
wheat sold for over $1 a bushel, but 
this year a record yield from the na- 
tion’s 80,000,000 acres of grain land 
has forced prices below 60 cents. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 was not passed in time to pre- 
vent this year’s surplus, but the AAA 
hopes. to restrict the 1939 crop by 
cutting wheat acreage down to 55,- 
000,000 acres. Loans also have been 
advanced to farmers who keep wheat 
off the market. Later, if prices rise, 
the farmers will be able to sell their 
wheat and repay the loan. But if 
prices slump the farmer won’t be 














lose heavily. Therefore the AAA 
doesn’t want to make heavier crop 
loans at present. But what is it going 
to do with the rest of its 517,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat? Other na- 
tions, including Russia, also have 
surpluses and there is danger that 
America can ship only 50,000,000 
bushels abroad. Drastic methods are 
proposed to increase this amount. 
The AAA has announced plans to 
help farmers ship their wheat abroad 
at any price they can get. The dif- 
ference between the cost of produc- 
ing the wheat and the price it sells 
for abroad will be made up to the 
farmer by the Federal Government. 
This is called a “subsidy.” But what 
will other nations do when we 
“dump” wheat on them by means of 
a “subsidy”? Secretary Wallace him- 
self wrote a few years ago that sub- 
sidies were unfair to other nations 
and only caused trouble. And Secre- 
tary Hull fears that his plans for ex- 
panding American foreign markets 
by trade agreements will be upset by 
the AAA subsidy. But with wheat 
prices taking a nose dive, and the po- 
litically powerful farm organizations 
demanding aid, Secretary Wallace is 
ready to swallow his previous objec- 
tions and subsidize wheat exports 
regardless of future consequences. 


Chamberlain Foreign Policy 
(Concluded from page 14-S) 
he would not seek territorial advan- 
tages there. Britain promised to per- 
suade the League of Nations to rec- 
ognize Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. 
The treaty was to take effect when 
the Spanish Civil War ended and all 
Italian “volunteers” had been with- 
drawn. Since the Loyalists seemed 
ready to collapse, the way appeared 
clear for the Anglo-Italian pact. 

But the Loyalists rallied strongly 
and Mussolini sent more—aid. to 
Franco. France’s attempt to follow 
Britain’s example by reaching an 
agreement with Italy broke down 
over the Spanish problem. Franco’s 
rejection of the Non - Intervention 
plan tangles the situation up more 
than ever. 

Since there are at least 40,000 Ital- 
ian troops fighting for Franco, com- 
pared with 10,000 foreign volunteers 
on the Loyalist side, the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee plan had orig- 
inally proposed an equal reduction 
of the volunteers on each side. Franco 
rejected this proposal and suggested 
that both sides withdraw 10,000— 
a move which would deprive the 
Loyalists of all foreign troops. Nu- 
merous other objections were made, 
and the British now have the diffi- 
cult problem of patching up another 
proposal. 
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’ A Stage Without Scenery 








HEN Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer 

prize play, Our Town, opened on 
Broadway last February it was marked at 
once as something unusual in the regu- 
lar run of plays. There, on a bare 
sceneryless stage, a philosophical Stage 
Manager leaned against the proscenium 
arch and talked to the audience, de- 
scribing the scene and setting, explain- 
ing the action, commenting on the actors, 
and setting the pace and feeling of the 
show. By the time the audience left the 
theater they had seen that little New 
Hampshire town, they knew how Main 
Street looked with its rows of hitching 
posts in front of its stores, they had im- 
agined its white houses and elms and 
hollyhocks better perhaps than if the 
whole thing had been there painted on 
a backdrop and helped out by elaborate 
stage props. 

Mr. Wilder must have had this idea 
of a Stage Manager presiding over a 
propless stage for a long time because 
here, in The Happy Journey (written in 
1931) we have a*similar situation. Mr. 
Wilder presents the lines the actors must 
speak, as in any other play; but he stops 
there. From that point on it’s up to the 
Stage Manager and the audience’s im- 
agination to help the five actors make 
the Kirby family come alive. We recently 
heard an enthusiastic account of a high 
school production of The Happy Jour- 
ney presented last spring as a senior 
play. It is an interesting experiment for 
amateurs. 





THE CAST 


THE STAGE MANAGER 
Ma KirBy 

ARTHUR (thirteen) 
CAROLINE (fifteen) 

Pa (ELMER) KirBy 
BEULAH (twenty-two) 





THE SCENE 


No scenery is required for this play. 
The idea is that no place is being 
represented. This may be achieved 
by a gray curtain back-drop with no 
side-pieces; a cyclorama; or the 
empty bare stage. 

Although the speech, manner and 
business of the actors is colloquial 
and realistic, the production should 
stimulate the imagination and be im- 
plied and suggestive. All properties, 
except two, are imaginary, but their 
use is to be carried with detailed 
pantomime. One of these two is the 
automobile, which is made up of four 
chairs on a low platform. In some 
productions, because of the sight 
lines of the auditorium, it has been 
found necessary to raise slightly the 
two rear chairs of the automobile. 
The second is an ordinary couch. 

The Stage Manager not only moves 
forward and withdraws these two 
properties, but he reads from a type- 
script the lines of all the minor (in- 
visible) characters. He reads them 
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The Happy Journey 


A Play by Thornton Wilder 


This is one of a series of plays for the High School Theatre, 
chosen and edited for Scholastic by Margaret Mayorga, with the 
cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


As directed at its first production on any stage in a joint performance by The 
Yale Dramatic Association and The Vassar Philaletheis. Copyright, 1931, by 
Yale University Press and Coward-McCann, Inc. Revised, 1934, by Thornton 
Wilder. Copyright, 1934, by Thornton Wilder. 


clearly, but with little attempt at 
characterization, even when he re- 
sponds in the person of a child or a 
woman. He may smoke, read a news- 
paper and eat an apple throughout 
the course of the play. He should 
never be obtrusive nor distract the 
attention of the audience from the 
central action. 

It should constantly be borne in 
mind that the purpose of this play is 
the portrayal of the character of Ma 
Kirby. Accordingly, the director 
should constantly keep in mind that 
Ma Kirby’s humor, strength and hu- 
manity constitute the unifying ele- 
ment throughout. This aspect should 
always rise above the merely humor- 
ous characteristic details of the play. 


(As the curtain rises the STAGE 
MANAGER is leaning lazily against the 
proscenium pillar. He is smoking. 
ARTHUR is playing marbles in panto- 
mime. CAROLINE is talking to some 
girls who are invisible to us. MA 
KIRBY is anxiously putting on her hat 
(real) before an imaginary mirror.) 

Ma: Where’s your pa? Why isn’t 
he here? I declare we'll never get 
started. 

ARTHUR: Ma, where’s my hat? I 
guess I don’t go if I can’t find my hat. 
(Still playing marbles.) 

Ma: Go out into the hall and see if 
it isn’t there. Where’s Caroline gone 
to now, the plagued child? 

ARTHUR: She’s out waitin’ in the 
street talkin’ to the Jones girls. I just 
looked in the hall a thousand times, 
Ma, and it isn’t there. (He spits for 
good luck before a difficult shot and 
mutters): Come on, baby. 

Ma: Go and look again, I say. Look 
carefully. 

(Arthur rises, reluctantly, crosses, 
turns around, returns swiftly to his 
game, flinging himself on the floor 
with a terrible impact and starts 
shooting an aggie.) 

ARTHUR: No, Ma, it’s not there. 

Ma (Serenely): Well, you don’t 
leave Newark without that hat, make 
up your mind to that. I don’t go no 
journeys with a hoodlum. 

ARTHUR: Aw, Ma! 

(Ma comes down to the footlights, 
pulls up an imaginary window and 
talks toward the audience.) 


Ma (Calling): Oh, Mrs. Schwartz! 

THE STAGE MANAGER (Consulting 
his script): Here I am, Mrs. Kirby. 
Are you going yet? 

Ma: I guess we’re going in just a 
minute. How’s the baby? 

THE STAGE MANAGER: She’s all 
right now. We, slapped her on the 
back and she spat it up. 

Ma: Isn’t that fine!—Well, now, if 
you'll be good enough to give the cat 
a saucer of milk in the morning and 
the evening, Mrs. Schwartz, I’ll be 
ever so grateful to you.u—Oh, good- 
afternoon, Mrs. Hobmeyer! 

THE STAGE MANAGER: Good-after- 
noon, Mrs. Kirby, I hear you’re going 
away. 

Ma (Modest): Oh, just for three 
days, Mrs. Hobmeyer, to see my mar- 
ried daughter, Beulah, in Camden. 
Elmer’s got his vacation week from 
the laundry early this year, and he’s 
just the best driver in the world. 

THE STAGE MANAGER: Is the whole 
family going? 

Ma: Yes, all four of us that’s here. 
The change ought to be good for the 
children. My married daughter was 
downright sick a while ago— 

THE STAGE MANAGER: Tchk—tchk 
—tchk! Yes. I remember you tellin’ 
us. 
Ma (With feeling): And I just want 
to go down and see the child. I ain’t 
seen her since then. I just won’t rest 
easy in my mind without I see her. 
(To Caroline): Can’t you say good- 
afternoon to Mrs. Hobmeyer? 

CAROLINE (Lowers her eyes and 
says woodenly): Good-afternoon, 
Mrs. Hobmeyer. 

THE STAGE MANAGER: Good-after- 
noon, dear.—Well, I’ll wait and beat 
these rugs until after you’re gone, 
because I don’t want to choke you. I 
hope you have a good time and find 
everything all right. 

Ma: Thank you, Mrs. Hobmeyer, I 
hope I will.—Well, I guess that milk 
for the cat is all, Mrs. Schwartz, if 
you’re sure you don’t mind. If any- 
thing should come up, the key to the 
back door is hanging by the ice-box. 

CAROLINE: Ma! Not so loud. 

ARTHUR: Everybody can hear yuh. 

Ma: Stop pullin’ my dress, chil- 
dren. (In a loud whisper.) The key to 
the back door I’ll leave hangin’ by 
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door unhooked. 

THE STAGE MANAGER: Now have a 
good trip, dear, and give my love to 
Beuhly. 

Ma: I will, and thank you a thou- 
sand times. (She lowers the window, 
turns up stage and looks around.) 
What can be keeping your pa? 

(Enter Elmer holding a cap.) 

ELMER: Here’s Arthur’s hat. He 
musta left it in the car Sunday. 

Ma: That’s a mercy. Now we can 
start. Elmer, what kep’ you? 

ELMER (Always even-voiced and 
always looking out a little anxiously 
through his spectacles): I just went 
to the garage and had Charlie give 
a last look at it, Kate. 

Ma: I’m glad you did. (Collecting 
two pieces of imaginary luggage and 
starting for the door.) I wouldn’t like 
to have no breakdown miles from 
anywhere. Now we can start. Arthur, 
put those marbles away. Anybody’d 
think you didn’t want to go on a jour- 
ney to look at yuh. 

(They go out through the “hall.” 
Ma opens an imaginary door. Pa, 
Caroline and Arthur go through it. 
Ma follows, taking time to lock the 
door, hang the key by the “ice-box.” 
They turn up at an abrupt angle, go- 
ing up stage. As they come to the 
steps from the back porch, each ar- 
riving at a given point, starts bend- 
ing his knees lower and lower to de- 
note going downstairs, and find them- 
selves in the street. The Stage Man- 
ager moves the automobile to Right 
Center, seen partially at an angle, its 
front pointing down Center.) 

ELMER (Coming forward): Here, 
you boys, you keep away from that 
car. 

Ma: $hose Sullivan boys put their 
heads into everything. 

(They get into the car. Elmer’s 
hands hold an imaginary steering 
wheel and continually shift gears. 
Ma sits beside him. Arthur is behind 
him and Caroline is behind Ma.) 

CAROLINE (Standing up in the back 
seat, waving, self - consciously): 
Good-bye, Mildred. Good-bye, Helen. 

THE STAGE MANAGER (Having re- 
turned to his position by the pro- 
scenium ): Good-bye, Caroline. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Kirby. I hope y’ have a 
good time. 

Ma: Good-bye, girls. 

THE STAGE MANAGER: Good-bye, 
Kate. The car looks fine. 

Ma (Looking upward toward a 
window): Oh, good-bye, Emma! 
(Modestly.) We think it’s the best 
little Chevrolet in the world. Oh, 
good-bye, Mrs. Adler! 


THE STAGE MANAGER: What, are 


you going away, Mrs. Kirby? 

Ma: Just for three days, Mrs. Ad- 
ler, to see my married daughter in 
Camden. 
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The Stage Manager is always on the stage, 
arranging the few properties or filling in, 
as needed, for various minor characters. 








THE STAGE MANAGER: Have a good 
time. 

(Now Ma, Caroline, and the Stage 
Manager break out into a tremen- 
dous chorus of good-byes. The whole 
street is saying good-bye. There is a 
lurch or two and they are off.) 

ARTHUR (Leaning forward in sud- 
den fright): Pa! Pa! Don’t go by the 
school. Mr. Biedenbach might see 
us! 

Ma: I don’t care if he does see us. 
I guess I can take my children out of 
school for one day without having 
to hide down back streets about it. 

ELMER: The air’s getting better 
already. Take deep breaths, children. 

(They inhale noisily.) 

ARTHUR (Pointing to a sign and 
indicating that it gradually goes by): 
Gee, it’s almost open fields already. 
“Weber and Heilbronner Suits for 
Well-dressed Men.” Ma, can I have 
one of them some day? 

Ma: If you graduate with good 
marks perhaps your father’]l let you 
have one for graduation. 

(Pause. General gazing about, then 
sudden lurch.) 

CAROLINE (Whining): Oh, Pa! do 
we have to wait while that whole 
funeral goes by? 

(Elmer takes off his hat. Ma cranes 
forward with absorbed curiosity. ) 

Ma (Not sharp and bossy): Take 
off your hat, Arthur. Look at your 
father. Why, Elmer, I do believe 
that’s a lodge-brother of yours. See 
the banner? I suppose this is the 
Elizabeth branch. (Elmer nods. Ma 
sighs! Tchk—tchk—tchk. The chil- 








dren lean forward and all watch the: 


funeral in silence, growing momen- ~ 
tarily more solemnized After q ~~ 





pause, Ma continues almost dreamily 
but not sentimentally): Well, we 
haven’t forgotten the funeral that we 
went on, have we? We haven’t for- 
gotten our good Harold. He gave his 
life for his country, we mustn’t for- 
get that. (There is another pause; 
with cheerful resignation.) Well, 
we'll all hold up the traffic for a few 
minutes some day. 

THE CHILDREN (Very uncomfort- 
able): Ma! 

Ma (Without self-pity): Well, ’'m 
“ready,” children. I hope everybody 
in this car is “ready.” And I pray 
to go first, Elmer. Yes. 

(Elmer touches her hand.) 

+ * * 

Ma: Goodness, smell that air, will 
you! It’s got the whole ocean in it. 
Elmer, drive careful over that bridge. 
This must be New Brunswick we’re 
coming to. Elmer, don’t run over that 
collie dog. (She follows the dog with 
her eyes.) Looked kinda peaked to 
me. Needs a good honest bow! of 
leavings. Pretty dog, too. (Her eyes 
fall on a billboard.) That’s a pretty 
advertisement for Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes, isn’t it? Looks like Buelah, a 
little. 

ARTHUR: Ma? 

Ma: Yes. 

ARTHUR (He rhymes “route” with 
“out”): Can’t I take a paper route 
with the Newark Daily Post? 

Ma: No, you cannot. No, sir. I hear 
they make the paper boys get up at 
four-thirty in the morning. Your 
Saturday Evening Post route on 
Thursday mornings is enough. 

ARTHUR: Aw, Ma. 

Ma: No, sir. No son of mine is go- 
ing to get up at four-thirty and miss 
the sleep God meant him to have. 

ELMER: I’m going to stop and give 
the car a little water, I guess. 

Ma: All right, Elmer. You know 
best. 

ELMER (Turns the wheel and 
stops; as to a garage hand):-Could I 
have a little water in the radiator— 
to make sure? 

THE STAGE MANAGER (In this scene 
alone he lays aside his script and en- 
ters into a role seriously): You sure 
can. (He punches the left front tire.) 
Air all right? Do you need any oil or 
gas? (Goes up around car.) 

ELMER: No, I think not. I just got 
fixed up in Newark. 

(The Stage Manager carefully 
pours some water into the hood.) 

Ma: We’re on the right road for 
Camden, are we? 

THE STAGE MANAGER (Coming 
down on Right side of car): Yes, keep 
straight ahead. You can’t miss it. 
You’ll be in Trenton in a few min- 
utes. Camden’s a great town, lady, 
believe me. 
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Ma: My daughter iikes it fine—my 
married daughter. 

THE STAGE MANAGER: Ye’? It’s a 
great burg all right. I guess I think 
so because I was born near there. ~ 

Ma: Well, well. Your folks still 
live there? 

THE STAGE MANAGER (Standing 
with one foot on the rung of Ma’s 
chair. They have taken a great fancy 
to each other): No, my old man sold 
the farm and they built a factory on 
it. So the folks moved to Philadel- 
phia. 

Ma: My married daughter Beulah 
lives there because her husband 
works in the telephone company.— 
Stop pokin’ me, Caroline!—We’re all 
going down to see her for a few days. 

THE STAGE MANAGER: Ye’? 

Ma: She’s been sick, you see, and 
I just felt I had to go and see her. My 
husband and my boy are going to 
stay at the Y.M.C.A. I hear they’ve 
got a dormitory on the top floor that’s 
real clean and comfortable. Had you 
ever been there? 

THE STAGE Manacer: No. [’m 
Knights of Columbus myself. 

Ma: Oh. 

THE STAGE MANAGER:.I used to play 
basketball at the Y though. It looked 
all right to me. (He reluctantly 
moves away and pretends to examine 
the car again.) Well, I guess you’re 
all set now, lady. I hope you have a 
good trip; you can’t miss it. 

EVERYBODY: Thanks. Thanks a lot. 
Good luck to you. (Jolts and lurches.) 

Ma (With a sigh): The world’s full 
of nice people. That’s what I call a 
nice young man. 

CAROLINE (Earnestly): Ma, you 
oughtn’t to tell ’m all everything 
about yourself. 

Ma: Well, Caroline, you do your 
way and I’ll do mine. He looked 
kinda pale to me. I’d like to feed him 
up for a few days. His mother lives 
in Philadelphia and I expect he eats 
at those dreadful Greek places. 

CAROLINE: I’m hungry. Pa, there’s 
a hot dog stand. K’n I have one? 

ELMER: We’ll all have one, eh, 
Kate? We had such an early lunch. 

Ma: Just as you think best, Elmer. 

(Elmer stops the car.) 

Etmer: Arthur, here’s half a dol- 
lar. Run over and see what they have. 
Not too much mustard either. 

(Arthur descends from the car and 
goes off stage. Ma and Caroline get 
out and walk a bit.) 

Ma: My, look at the sky, wouldya! 
I’m glad € was born in New Jersey. 
I’ve always said it was the best state 
in the Union. Every state has some- 
thing no other state has got. 

(Presently Arthur returns with his 
hands full of imaginary hot dogs 
which he distributes.) 

Ma (alive and happy): Come now, 
get in. (Crossing behind car, followed 
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THORNTON WILDER 


ILLIAM LYON PHELPS has re- 

called that “some fifteen years ago 
I had at the same time among my un- 
dergraduates at Yale three young men 
who were intimate friends, Philip Barry, 
Stephen Vincent Benet (see page 21-E), 
and Thornton Wilder. They gave abun- 
dant promise of future distinction and, 
as happens very, very seldom, the prom- 
ise in every one of these instances was 
abundantly filled.” Mr. Phelps remem- 
bers undergraduate Wilder as a versa- 
tile young man who could do a number 
of things equally well. He played the 
piano and composed for it; he wrote 
plays, verse, short stories, essays; he took 
a prominent part in college dramatics; 
he stood high in his studies; he was an 
excellent conversationalist. Years later 
Wilder. was to prove his versatility by 
being the first author to win the Pulitzer 
Prize in both the novel and the play 
divisions of that award. His book, The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, won the novel 
prize in 1927. His play, Our Town, won 
the drama prize this last season. (See 
page 17-E). 

Thornton Niven Wilder was born in 
Madison, Wisconsin (1897). When he 
was nine his father was made consul- 
general at Hong Kong for three years, 
later moved to Shanghai for five more 
years. Young Thornton went to high 
school at Chefoo, China, and at Berkeley 
High and the Thacher School in Ojai, 
both in California. After receiving his 
A.B. from Yale in 1920, he became a 
teacher of French at the Lawrenceville 





School in New Jersey. For the past eight 
years he has held the post of lecturer in 
English at the University of Chicago. 

Wilder had published two books be- 
fore The Bridge made him famous in at 
least four languages. The first was The 
Cabala, a novel with a Roman setting, 
still considered by some to be his best 
book. The other was a play, The Trum- 
pet Shall Sound, written while he was an 
undergraduate. His last book was the 
novel Heaven’s My Destination (1935). 
In between came The Woman of Andros 
(a novel), and The Angel That Troubled 
the Waters (three-minute playlets). 





by children.) Caroline, go up in front 
with your father. Ma wants to sit 
with her beau. (Caroline sits in front 
with her father. Ma lets Arthur get 
in car ahead of her; then she closes 
door.) I never saw such children. 
Your hot dogs are all getting wet. 
Now chew them fine, everybody. All 
right, Elmer, forward march. (Car 
starts, Caroline spits.) Caroline, 
whatever are you doing? 

CAROLINE: I’m spitting out the 
leather, Ma. 

Ma: Then say: Excuse me, 

CAROLINE: Excuse me, please. (She 
spits again.) 

Ma: I wonder what that big yellow 
house set back was. Now it’s be- 
ginning to be Trenton. 

CAROLINE: Papa, it was near here 
that George Washington crossed the 
Delaware. It was near Trenton, Ma- 
ma. He was first in war and first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Ma (Surveying the passing world, 
serene and didactic): Well, the thing 
I like about him best was that he 
never told a lie. (The children are 
duly cast down. There is a pause.) 
Why doesn’t somebody sing some- 
thing? Arthur, you’re always sing- 
ing something; what’s the matter 
with you? 

ARTHUR: All right. What’ll we 
sing? (He sketches): 

“In the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Virginia, 
On the...” 

No, I don’t like that any more. 
Let’s go: 

“T been workin’ on the rail- 
road 

(Caroline joins in.) 

All de liblong day. 

(Ma sings.) 

I been workin’ on de railroad 

(Elmer joins in.) 

Just to pass de time away. 
Don’t you hear de whistle 
blowin’,” etc. 

(Ma suddenly jumps up with a 
wild cry and a large circular ges- 
ture.) 

Ma: Elmer, that signpost said 
Camden. I saw it. 

ELMER: All right, Kate, if you’re 
sure. 

(Much shifting of gears, bucking, 
and jolting.) 

Ma: Yes, there it is. Camden—five 
miles. Dear old Beulah. (The journey 
continues.) Now, children, you be 
good and quiet during dinner. She’s 
just got out of bed after a big sorta 
operation, and we must all move 
around kinda quiet. First you drop 
me and Caroline at the door and just 
say hello, and then you men-folk go 
over to the Y.M.C.A. and come back 


for dinner in about an hour. 
. - 7 


CAROLINE (Whispering): Ma, it’s 
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better than our street. It’s richer than 
our street. Ma, isn’t Beulah richer 
than we are? 

Ma (Looking at her with a firm 
and glassy eye): Mind yourself, 
Missy. I don’t want to hear anybody 
talking about rich or not rich when 
I’m around. If people aren’t nice I 
don’t care how rich they are. I live 
in the best street in the world be- 
cause my husband and children live 
there. (She glares impressively at 
Caroline a moment to let this lesson 
sink in, then looks up, sees Beulah 
and waves.) There’s Beulah standin¥ 
on the steps lookin’ for us. 

(Beulah enters also waving. They 
all call out: “Hello, Beulah—hello.” 
Presently they are all getting out of 
the car, except Elmer, busy with 
brakes.) 

BEULAH: Hello, Mama. Well, look- 
it how Arthur and Caroline are 
growing. 

Ma: They’re bursting all their 
clothes. 

BEULAH (Crossing in front of them 
and kissing her father long and af- 
fectionately): Hello, Papa. Good old 
papa. You look tired, Pa. 

Ma: Yes, your pa needs a rest. 
Thank Heaven, his vacation has come 
just now. We'll feed him up and let 
him sleep late. (Elmer gets out of car 
and stands in front of it.) 

(Stage Manager removes automo- 
bile.) 

ELMER: Where’s Horace, Loolie? 

BEULAH: He was kep’ over a little 
at the office. He’ll be here any min- 
ute. He’s crazy to see you all. 

Ma: All right. You men go over to 
the Y and come back in an hour. 

BEULAH: Go straight along, Pa, 
you can’t miss it. It just stares at yuh. 
(Elmer and Arthur exit.) Well, 
come on upstairs, Ma, and take off 
your things, Caroline, there’s a sur- 
prise for you in the back yard. 

CAROLINE: Rabbits? 

BEULAH: No. 

CAROLINE: Chickens? 

BEULAH: No. Go and see. (Caro- 
line runs off stage.) There are two 
new puppies. You be thinking over 
whether you can keep one in New- 
ark. 

Ma: I guess we can. (Ma and 
Beulah turn and walk way up stage. 
The Stage Manager pushes out a cot 
and places it on a slant. Beulah and 
Ma come down stage.) It’s a nice 
house, Beulah. You just got a lovely 
home. 

BEULAH: When I got back from 
the hospital, Horace had moved 
everything into it, and there wasn’t 
anything for me to do. 

(Beulah sits on the cot, testing the 
springs.) 

BEULAH: I think you'll find this 
comfortable, Ma. 

(Beulah sits.) 
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Ma (Taking off her hat): Oh, I 
could sleep on a heapa shoes, Loolie! 
I don’t have no trouble sleepin’. (She 
sits.) Now let me look at my girl. 
Well, well, when I last saw you, you 
didn’t know me. You kep’ saying: 
When’s Mama comin’? When’s Mama 
comin’? But the doctor sent me away. 

BEULAH (Puts her head on her 
mother’s shoulder and weeps): It 
was awful, Mama. It was awful. She 
didn’t even live a few minutes, 
Mama. It was awful. 

Ma (In a quick, light, urgent un- 
dertone): God thought best, dear. 
God thought best. We don’t under- 
stand why. We just go on, honey, 
doin’ our business. (Then almost 
abruptly) Well, now, (stands up) 
what are we giving the men to eat 
tonight? 








The Happy Journey to Trenton and 
Camden, reprinted from THE LONG 
CHRISTMAS DINNER AND OTHER 
PLAYS IN ONE ACT by Thornton Wil- 
der, Copyright, 1931, by Yale Univer- 
sity Press and Coward-McCann, Inc., and 
Samuel French, Inc. Professionals and 
amateurs are hereby warned that The 
Happy Journey is copyrighted and sub- 
ject to a royalty, and that no _per- 
formance, representation, production, 
recitation, public reading or radio broad- 
casting may be given except by special 
arrangement with Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City, or 811 
West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal., or 
480 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 








BEULAH: There’s a chicken in the 
oven. 

Ma: What time didya put it in? 

BEULAH: (Restraining her): Aw, 
Ma, don’t go yet. (Taking her 
mother’s hand and drawing her 
down beside her.) I like to sit here 
with you this way. You always get 
the fidgets when we try and pet yuh. 

Ma (Ruefully, laughing): Yes, it’s 
kinda foolish. I’m just an old New- 
ark bag-a-bones. (She glances at the 
backs of her hands.) 

BEULAH (Indignantly): Why, Ma, 
you’re good-lookin’! We always said 
you were good-lookin’—And be- 
sides, you’re the best ma we could 
ever have. 

Ma (Uncomfortable): Well, I hope 
you like me. There’s nothin’ like bein’ 
liked by your family.—(Rises.) Now 
I’m going downstairs to look at the 
chicken. Now, you shut your eyes for 
ten minutes. 

(Ma turns, walks directly up stage, 
then along the back wall as she ab- 
sent-mindedly and indistinctly 
sings): 

“There were ninety and nine that 

safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold . . .” 

AND THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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TUNIS 


John R. Tunis (see page 4) has an 
article in the September Harper’s 
called “The Story of the Davis Cup.” 
Mr. Tunis, as we pointed out in our 
brief sketch of him, knows how to 
write sports articles from a critical as 
well as a reportorial viewpoint. .. . If 
there is a copy of the February, 1937, 
Wilson Bulletin in your school or town 
library look it up and read Mr. Tunis’ 
hilarious interview with himself. And 
for a glimpse of this same author in 
more serious vein you might hunt up 
the articles he did for Harper’s running 
from 1931 to 1937—a series of seven 
fictitious portraits of characters at 
Mammoth University — a mythical 
American institution. 


WILDER 

In an interview called “Novelist 
into Playwright” in the June 11, 1938 
Saturday Review of Literature, Thorn- 
ton Wilder is described this way: “His 
hair ... is iron gray at the sides and 
sparse at the top, giving a high, round 
dome to his forehead. At the base of 
that dome are his eyebrows, the most 
striking feature of his face. They are 
large, bushy, beetling, and black... . 
Whenever he smiles, the lie is given 
to the ferocious brows and the hawk- 


like eyes. He gave me the impression _ 


of being anxious both to be liked and 
to be understood. Altogether, I thought 
to myself, a highly-strung, friendly 
person.” 


DOCTORS 

You’ll find a condensation of Dr. 
Arthur Hertzler’s best-seller, The 
Horse and Buggy Doctor (see Mrs. 
Becker’s column, page 24-E) in the 
current issue of Reader’s Digest. What 
the Digest failed to include is a sample 
of the delightful line drawings illustra- 
ting the book of which we have 
reproduced one on page 24-E. ... An- 
other condensation of another auto- 
biographical book by a doctor is found 
in this month’s Books in Brief. This one 
is Dr. William N. McCartney’s Fifty 
Years a Country Doctor (Dutton). 


GREAT PLAYS 

NBC’s Great Plays series last season 
was such a success that another has been 
scheduled for the coming year, starting 
in October and closing next May. The 
list of 28 plays to be broadcast includes 
such classics as Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus; 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Julius Caesar, and Othello; 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer; 
Ibsen’s The Doll’s House; Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac; Anderson’s Eliza- 
beth the Queen. A study manual is 
being prepared for use in schools 
which will give the historic background 
of each play, the plot, a sketch of the 
author’s life, etc. For further informa- 
tion address Blevins Davis, “Great 
Plays” Series, National Broadcasting 
Company, New York City. 
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throughout the year. Materials, tests, 
and teaching devices which may be 
adapted to the special needs of teach- 
ers and students will be provided. 
Have your students consult regularly 
the Pronunciation Key and Glossary 
in every issue (36). 

Reading Test. The following match- 
ing test may be given to check compre- 
hension after the reading of Headliners 
in the Summer News (10). 

Directions: List the numbers of 
Group A, from 1 to 12. Opposite each 
figure write the number from Group 
B whose description corresponds with 
the name in Group A. 


Group A 

. King Gustav V. 

. William Martin. 

. Viscount Runciman. 

. Howard Hughes. 

. Marshal Vassili Bluecher. 

. Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney. 
. Myron C. Taylor. 

. General Jose Felix Estigarribia. 
. Walter M. W. Splawn. 

10. Konrad Henlein. 

11. Douglas G. Corrigan. 

12. Elmer Andrews. 


Group B 

1. Twenty-eight hour hop from New 
York to Ireland. 

2. Chairman of the Monopoly Inves- 
tigation. 

3. Commander-in-chief of Russia’s army 
in the Far East. 

4. Represented U. S. at the Evian ref- 
ugee conference. 

5. Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

6. Peace-maker between Paraguay and 
Bolivia. 

7. Record - breaking round - the - world 
flight. 

8. President of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

9. An excellent tennis player. 

10. Worked under the same bosses in 
both Albany and Washington. 

11. Peace mission in Czechoslovakia. 

12. Leader of the German minority in 
Czechoslovakia. 
Key for scoring: 1-9, 2-8, 3-11, 4-7, 5-3, 

6-2, 7-4, 8-6, 9-5, 10-12, 11-1, 12-10. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S, as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections. ) 

With aggression, intolerance, oppres- 
sion, and totalitarianism on the march 
in the world today, we have as never 
before the task of leading our students 
to as well-informed, straight thinking 
regarding the social scene as it is pos- 
sible for them to do. And this implies 
much more than telling them what we 
consider to be the answers. 


DEBATE 

In the debate Hands Across the Sea 
(29) Charles F. Hunter provides a 
splendid opportunity for students to 
weigh both sides of a controversial sub- 
ject and to make as intelligent de- 
cisions for themselves as their knowl- 
edge and experience will allow. An 
informal debate, involving as many 
participants as possible, or a panel dis- 
cussion on whether the United States 
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and Great Britain should form an alli- 
ance to promote international peace, 
should provoke serious thought on the 
social, economic, and political issues 
involved. c 
After reviewing the history of 
American foreign policy contained in 
the introduction to the debate, the fol- 
lowing questions growing out of the 
present world situation, are likely to 
arise: Is the proposed agreement 
necessary to promote European peace? 
Could any other agency, such as the 
League of Nations, preserve it? 
Would any combination of foes attempt 
to defy the power of Britain and 
America? Also, has the history of al- 
liances proved that they lead only to 
war? Before 1914 the nations of Europe 
were bound and counter- bound by 
some 25,000 agreements, protocols, and 
treaties. They did not prevent war. 
What type of cooperation should the 
United States give Britain? If the 
agreement calls for action because of 
a “state of war” between two non- 
signing nations, how can the signers 
decide what is an aggressor nation? 





Special Numbers Coming! 


Next week’s issue, September 24, will 
be the special SAFETY number of 
SCHOLASTIC. By pictures, charts, and 
text it will present an impressive lesson 
to all high school students on making life 
safe in our high-speed mechanical civil- 
ization. Safety on the highways, in home, 
school, factory, on land, sea, and air, will 
be stressed. 

Other special issues scheduled for this 
year are as follows: 

October 15. THE MODERN NOVEL. 
November 5. WAR AND PEACE. 
November 19. MAGAZINES. — 
December 10. APPLIED SCIENCE. 
January 14, 1939. CIVIL SERVICE. 
February 11. BIG CITIES. : 
February 25. TOWNS AND COUNTRY. 
March 11. WORLD’S FAIRS OF.*1939. 
April 1. TRAVEL. L 
April 22. HUMOR. ue 

May 6. STUDENT’ ACHIEVEMENT. (An- 
nual Scholastic Awards). i 





Will the United States, as Britain’s 
ally, be expected to protect Belgium? 
Must it rescue France or Czechoslo- 
vakia? 


THE FAR EAST 

Behind the Headlines (25-S) is a fea- 
ture to be included in Scholastic 16 
times this year (in every other issue) 
which will give students a better un- 
derstanding of the causes, forces, and 
potentialities of events which are so 
briefly reported in our periodicals. A 
schedule of forthcoming subjects ap- 
pears on page 28-S. This week’s discus- 
sion of the position of Japan offers 
statistics, graphic evidence, and a rec- 
ord of events leading to the present 
situation that should give the student 
a.more adequate understanding of 
present and future events in the Far 
East when reported in the newspaper. 

Questions for discussion: What forces 
in Japan are promoting the war in 
China? Is the government faced with 
serious opposition to the war? What is 





the economic status of Japan at the 
present time? What measures are being 
taken ‘to meet her economic difficul- 
ties? Trace the trend of events which 
have led to military-fascism in Japan. 
(A time line may be drawn on the 
board to show the most outstanding of 
these events.) What steps could other 
nations take to shorten Japan’s unde- 
clared war on China? Why are they not 
making this effort? Should the United 
States continue to sell war supplies to 
Japan? What is the present status of 
the situation between the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan in the Far East? 

To supplement “Behind the Head- 
lines,” students might read: “Rising 
Sun—Falling Profits,” by Owen Latti- 
more (July Atlantic); “Will Japan 
Hold Out?” (Nation, August 13) and 
“Singapore—a Warning to Japan” 
(Saturday Evening Post, June 18), both 
by John Gunther; “Japan Guesses 
Wrong,” by Winston Churchill (Col- 
lier’s, July 30); “The Second Russo- 
Japanese War Is On,” by Demaree Bess 
(Saturday Evening Post, August 6). 


WORLD NEWS 


Students may volunteer to give re- 
ports to the class on the present state of 
affairs in each of the trouble spots of 
the earth as, the war in Spain (14-S), 
the Czechoslovakian situation (13-S), 
the Far-Eastern conflict (14-S), the 
unrest in Palestine (14-S). 

A group of students may enjoy giv- 
ing a brief dramatic presentation of the 
Palestine situation (14-S) for the 
class, in a manner similar to the March 
of Time technique used on the radio. 
Three students might represent a com- 
mission sent by the British government 
to study the situation and others might 
represent Arabs, Jews, British officials 
and soldiers stationed in that land, 
who give their point of view and de- 
scribe their experiences to the com- 
mission. 

On a large map of the world students 
may indicate the location of regions of 
active warfare and show by crayon 
shading those regions in which dissat- 
isfied minority groups dwell. 

Another map may be made te show 
which regions of the earth are under 
the control of totalitarian governments 
and which lands are still under demo- 
cratic control. Scholastic’s annual chart 
of Major Governments of the World 
will appear in an early October issue. 

Four students may review the social 
and political scene in America by re- 
porting on the primary elections 
(15-S), the accomplishments of the 
Seventy-Fifth Congress (16-S), the 
AAA’s wheat problem (16-S), and Dis- 
trict Attorney Dewey’s work against 
crime, particularly the New York num- 
bers racket (15-S). 


NEWS QUIZ 

The following questions on the news 
in the March of Events (13-S) may 
serve to check up on conditions in the 
present world situation. 

How much is being spent for arms 


by the nations of the world today as . © 


compared with the expenditure in 
1914? What is Chamberlain’s policy 
toward Czechoslovakia? Why have the 
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Germans entertained Admiral Horthy 
so elaborately? (13-S) 

What was General Franco’s answer 
to the Non-Intervention Committee’s 
plan for the withdrawal of foreign vol- 
unteers from the Spanish conflict? Why 
may this action cause strained rela- 
tions between England and Italy? 
(14-S) 

What is the present status of the 
Russo-Japanese feud on the Manchu- 
kuo border? What barrier to aggres- 
sion did nature present to the Japanese 
in their advance toward Hankow? 
(14-S) 

Why do the Arabs feel that they have 
been treated unjustly? Why do the 
Jews believe that they have a right to 
establish colonies in Palestine? Why 
are the British so anxious to maintain 
control of this region? (14-S) 

Why has President Roosevelt inter- 
fered in the primary elections of sev- 
eral states? What are some of the argu- 
ments used by those who denounce this 
practice? (15-S) 

What two major bills of President 
Roosevelt’s were defeated in the Sev- 
enty-Fifth Congress? What two im- 
portant bills urged by the President 
were passed? What other important 
bills were passed by Congress? (16-S) 

What is the problem facing the AAA 
with regard to this year’s bumper 
wheat crop? What plan has the AAA 
announced to meet this emergency? 
(16-S) 

What is District Attorney Dewey’s 
avowed objective during his term of 
office? What is the nature of his case 
against the Tammany Democratic boss, 
James J. Hines? (15-S) 

For additional news material, see 
Headliners in the Summer News (10). 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 17-E to 
24-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 

In addition to forming the basis for 
discussion, as previously suggested, the 
two selections, The “Iron Duke” Goes 
to College (3) and The Boy in the Dark 
(7), may readily be used in connection 
with one of the first exercises in writ- 
ing attempted by the students this 
term. A contrast may be made of the 
technique used by John Tunis and by 
MacKinlay Kantor in these two stories. 
In The “Iron Duke” Goes to College, 
does the author tend to intrude in the 
narrative or does he maintain Jim’s 
point of view throughout? The stu- 
dents may read passages to illustrate 
their points. From whose point of view 
is The Boy in the Dark related? Which 
technique seems to you to give the 
greater reality? 

After determining whether the stu- 
dents have become well enough ac- 
quainted with Jim to wish to read of 
his future experiences at college, a 
discussion may be held regarding the 
use of the “book teaser” as a stimu- 
lating type of book report for future 
class use. 


DRAMA WITHOUT SCENERY 


The. play, The Happy Journey, 
(17-E) by Thornton Wilder, provides 


another method of relating the ex- 
periences met by people in going on a 
short trip. Interesting detail is again 
evident. But here the drama is em- 
ployed with much use of pantomime. 

Undoubtedly the most unique devel- 
opments in the theater of the past year 
were in the realm of production. Orson 
Welles achieved unusual results in his 
Julius Caesar by using colored lights 
on one simple background with differ- 
ent stage levels for his settings. Thorn- 
ton Wilder won the Pulitzer award 
with his Our Town which was produced 
on a bare stage with a few chairs, 
tables, and a step ladder as props. 

Students will enjoy reading The 
Happy Journey aloud in class and may 
even wish to produce it for assembly or 
some other purpose. Some students 
may wish to experiment with writing a 
play of their own in a similar manner. 
This may be done individually or may 
well become a group or class enter- 
prise. Some new techniques of play 
production should emerge as a result 
of these experiments. 

A comparison of Ma Kirby (17-E) 
and Jim Wellington’s mother (3) 
should lead to considerable discussion 
regarding character and character por- 
trayal. 


POETRY 

The Poetry Corner, this week, offers 
an excellent approach to the teaching 
of modern American poetry. Begin- 
ning with a poet of today, Stephen 
Vincent Benet, we may then, through 
his Ode to Walt Whitman, (20-E) be- 
gin the study of Whitman, his poetry, 
and his influence on American litera- 
ture. 

The selection from Ode to Walt 
Whitman will lend itself admirably to 
choral reading, especially if the stu- 
dents have had experience with choral 
speaking before. The lines representing 
Walt Whitman’s questions suggest a 
solo voice, with the answering lines 
being given by antiphonal or three- 
part responses. The high, medium, and 
low-voiced groups may be employed to 
fit the rise and fall of the emotion of 
the verse and the number of voices may 
be increased to swell the cumulative 
effect of the lines. 

The students will enjoy reading and 
discussing other poems that deal with 
problems of today, as: 

Smoke and Steel, Carl Sandburg. 

Caliban in the Coal Mines, Louis 
Untermeyer. 

Factory Girl, Maxwell Bodenheim. 

Close Up This House, Joseph Bridges. 

Ghetto Twilight, Alter Brody. 


CREATIVE WRITING 

Most teachers of English whose 
classes receive Scholastic will want 
to encourage their students to submit 
short pieces of poetry or prose to the 
Round Table (23-E). The possibility 
of one’s literary efforts appearing in a 
magazine should prove an added in- 
centive to beautiful expression, and the 
advice and criticism offered by Miss 
Van de Water should give additional 
help in improving the writing ability 
of students who desire this assistance. 
The selections submitted may well be 


~~ 


those which have grown out of actual 
classroom work. 


BOOKS 

A series of discussions of books con- 
cerned with problems of living and 
working in different vocations begins 
in this issue in May Lamberton Beck- 
er’s department, Books Old and New. 
This series should prove most helpful 
to teachers who wish to include voca- 
tional and personal guidance in the 
work of their English courses. The first 
discussion is about books dealing with 
doctors and the medical profession. 

Some classes might like to build up 
their own annotated lists of books for 
their school in other areas of interest 
or problems of living. 

WILHELMINA HILL 
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ee you spot 
the 7 tricks 
of Propaganda 


in today's newspaper, on tonight's 
radio, at the movie, in a speech, a 
book, a magazine? 


"It's fun to be fooled—but it's 
more fun to know!” 


Join the 3000 teachers who last 
a received the Bulletins and 
tudy Materials of the Institute. 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


Bulletins to help the intelligent 
citizen detect and analyze propa- 
ganda. 300 Schools are cooperat- 
ing in this enterprise of having 
students analyze propaganda un- 
emotionally and objectively. 


Bt sInstitute for Propaganda Analysis ? 
4 A Non-Profit Educational 
Organization 4 
y Room 108, 2960 Broadway i 
§ 0 I enclose $2 for 12 Monthly Let- 
ters plus Special! Bulletins. 3 
8 Send me information on Club i 
Rates for students and an- 
i nouncement of revised study 4 
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0. 
takes pleasure in announcing 
the acquisition of the new 


MONOGRAM 
- FEATURES - 


for EXCLUSIVE RELEASE in 


16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 


These films include 
outstanding pictures such as: 


ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
with DICK MERRILL 
* 

BLAZING BARRIERS 
with EDWARD ARNOLD JR. 
* 

BOY OF THE STREETS 
with JACKIE COOPER 
a 
HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY 
with MICKEY ROONEY 
e 
MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


ROMANCE OF THE LIMBERLOST 


and more than 30 others. 








NEW SERIES of 
RECESS PROGRAMS 


Embracing our latest releases such as 
the Toddle Tales, a unique group of 
cartoons, The Struggle to Live, a scien- 
tific series made by the Woodard 
brothers of “River” fame and The World 
On Parade, featuring native customs 
and folk songs. 





Send for catalog of over 1200 
Educational and Entertainment 
subjects — just off the press. 


—— a 
WALTER 0. 


GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th ST. Dept. HS-17 New York 
ee eee 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


N. E. A. 

During the 1938 annual summer con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation, visual instruction was ac- 
corded greater prominence and 
attention than ever before. Educators, 
as a whole, have become more con- 
scious of the value of visual instruc- 
tion and are interested in learning of 
the newest developments in this field. 

Throughout the meetings much 
emphasis was placed on the results of 
visual instruction in terms of emotional 
attitudes and resulting action rather 
than on the mere gaining of informa- 
tion. Dr. Edgar Dale, of Ohio State 
University, spoke of the advisability 
of using visual aids as a springboard 
to discussion instead of merely employ- 
ing them as a means of imparting facts 
to the students. 

William Barr, of East Orange, New 
Jersey, told of the influence on the 
community that results from teaching 
photoplay appreciation to high school 
studer:ts. 

One general session of the Associa- 
tion was devoted to visual instruction. 
A feature of this meeting was a dem- 
onstration by a group of high school 
students, under the direction of Dr. 
Alice Keliher, of a discussion on human 
relations which followed the viewing 
of short films which had been cut 
from commercial pictures under the 
direction of the Progressive Education 
Association. 


RCA VICTOR 

In order to widen its activities in the 
educational field, RCA Victor has ap- 
pointed Ellsworth C. Dent head of its 
Educational Department. Through the 
expansion of this department the com- 
pany hopes to bring about a more ef- 
fective application of recent develop- 
ments in radio and sound arts to the 
problems and practices of education. 
Research and inquiry will be carried 
on to determine the requirements of 
the educational field so that the work 
of RCA Victor may be coordinated to 
meet these needs. 


OLIVER TWIST 

A 7-reel film of Oliver Twist, suit- 
able for English classes or auditorium 
programs is available in 16 mm. sound, 
from Walter Gutlohn, Inc., of 35 W. 
45th Street, New York. The entire tone 
of the picture carries one back to the 
time: of Dickens, with its workhouses, 
its social problems, and its colorful 
characters. The settings are carefully 
executed but do not detract from in- 
terest in the action of the play. Dickie 
Moore plays the leading role in an ap- 
pealing manner, though he seems 
somewhat immature for the part. 
Character parts are well done, espe- 
cially Irving Pichel’s Fagan and Wil- 
liam Boyd’s Bill Sykes. 
CONSERVATION ; 

A one-reel film on Conservation of 
Natural Resources, 16 mm. sound-on- 
film, is for sale by Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc., of 35-11 Thirty-fifth Ave- 
nue, Long Island City, New York. 


This film has been produced in col- 
laboration with Dr. George T. Renner, 
Jr., of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. It gives an excellent pres- 
entation of the story of waste and how 
it can be prevented. The need for con- 
servation in timber, petroleum, coal, 
water power, and erosion is shown by 
excellent photographic effects and a 
clear presentation by the commentator. 
A teacher’s handbook has been pre- 
pared to accompany the film. 


Answers to Quiz Yourself 
(Page 36) 


. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Massachusetts. 
U.S.A. 


-_ 


Cc. 
Guldahl. 


Cc. 

policeman, dumb-show, self-history, 
serenely, pilgrimage, weird. 

. Howard Hughes. 

True: b, c. False: a, d, e. 

d. 
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‘6mm sound film for Spanish language classes 


PICAFLOR, 7 Reels 


Write for information and free catalogue of 
sound or silent {6mm films 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
105 East ist St. Wichita, Kansas 














MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 


Your luxurious autobus carries you 
swiftly and smoothly over modern 
highways toward Montreal, leading 
you inevitably to YOUR hotel— 
THE MOUNT ROYAL. 


J. Atperic RayMonpD, President 


Vernon G. Carpy 
Vice-President and 
Managing Director 
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’T witee: is no telling how Stephen 
Vincent Benet spent his pennies 
at Benicia Arsenal, California, 
where he first learned to count; or 
later, at Augusta, Georgia, where, as a 
boy, he saw “the smoky pine in winter 
on the hill.” Probably he was like that 
other poet who wrote: 


When I was young, 
I had not given a penny for a song, 
Did not the poet sing it with such airs, 
That one believed he had a sword up- 
stairs. 


For young Stephen’s favorite reading 
was in Battles and Leaders, old Army 
Records, and the lives of the Roman 
Emperors. 

He tired his eyes 
out pursuing ad- 
venture; and his 
brother, William 
Rose Benet, re- 
members: him as 
looking particu- 
larly serious as a 
child in his spec- 
tacles, listening to 
their father recite 
from Browning: BENET 
“I sprang to the 
stirrup, and Joris, and he; I[ galloped, 
Dirck galloped, we galloped all three.” 

While an undergraduate at Yale, de- 
scribed by one of his teachers, William 
Lyon Phelps, as universally popular 
and a sparkling conversationalist, Ste- 
phen Benet won three poetry prizes. 





His first book of poetry, Five Men and 


Pompey, was published when he was 
only seventeen 

Benet wrote his first novel, The 
Beginning of Wisdom, during the sum- 
mer after his graduation. His nu- 
merous short stories and several] nov- 
els had bought plenty of bread and 
butter by 1926, when his books of 
poems, then including Heavens and 
Earth, Ballad of William Sycamore, 
and Tiger Joy, won him a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship for travel] abroad. 

Remembering America, while liv- 
ing in Paris on the Fellowship, Ste- 
phen Benet, wishing to create a long, 
powerful poem, took as his theme the 
American Civil War. Benet had been 
born in the North, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, 1898, and his grandfather, 
Brigadier - Genera] Stephen Vincent 
Benet, had fought on the Union side; 
however, the Benet family were orig- 
inally Southern, and Stephen doubt- 
less had heard tales from both sides. 

The book-length poem, John 
Brown’s Body, composed of many lyr- 
ics and separable passages, was as 
popular as a novel. It was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1929. 

A theme of America again dom- 
inates his poetry in Burning City, 
brought out last year. Here danger has 
nothing to do with picturesque swords 
and battles of far away or long ago. 
Concerned with the threat of another 
World War, with men starving in our 
cities, children murdered in Spain, his 
poetry is charged with a sense of catas- 
trophe looming over our civilization. 

Such a poem is Ode to Walt Whit- 
man, that older poet who prophesied, 
half a century ago, that these States, 
rich with healthy, happy workers, 
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STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


endless lands, forests and minerals, 
would lead all nations to a loving 
brotherhood. In the poem, Whitman 
asks, “Is it well with these States?” 
and the answer begins bravely, falters, 
then confesses the tragic situation. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


From Ode to Walt Whitman 
“Is it well with these States” 


“We have made many, fine new toys. 

We—— 

There is rust on the land. 

A rust and a creeping blight and a 
scaled evil, 

For six years eating, yet deeper than 
those six years, 

Men labor to master it but it is not 
mastered. 

There is the soft, grey, foul tent of the 
hatching worm 

Shrouding the elm, the chestnut, the 
Southern cypress. 

There is shadow in the bright sun, 
there is shadow upon the streets. 

They burn the grain in the furnace 
while men go hungry. 

They pile the cloth of the looms while 
men go ragged. 

We walk naked in our plenty.” 


“My tan-faced children?” 


“These are your tan-faced children. 

These skilled men, idle, with the holes 
in their shoes. 

These drifters from State to State, 
these wolvish, bewildered boys 

Who ride the blinds and the box-cars 
from jail to jail, 

Burnt in their youth like cinders of hot 
smokestacks, 

Learning the thief’s crouch and the 
cadger’s whine, 

Dishonored, abandoned, disinherited. 

These, dying in the bright sunlight 
they cannot eat, 

Or the strong men, sitting at home, 
their hands clasping nothing, 

Looking at their lost hands. 

These are your tan-faced children, the 
parched young, 

The old men rooting in waste-heaps, 
the family rotting 

In the flat, before eviction, 

With the toys of plenty about them, 

The shiny toys making ice and music 
and light, 

But no price for the shiny toys and the 
last can empty. 

The sleepers in blind corners of the 
night. 

The women with dry breasts and 
phantom eyes. 

The walkers upon nothing, the four 
million. 

These are your tan-faced children.” 


“But the land?” 
“Over the great plains of the buffalo- 
land, 
The dust-storm blows, the choking, 
sifting, small] dust. 


The skin of that land is ploughed by 
the dry, fierce wind 

And blown away, like a torrent; 

It drifts foot-high above the young 
sprouts of grain 

And the water fouls, the horses stum- 
ble and sicken, 

The wash-board cattle stagger and die 
of drought. ¢ 

We tore the buffalo’s pasture with the 
steel blade. 

We made the waste land blossom and 
it has blossomed. 

That was our fate; now that land takes 
its own revenge, 

And the giant dust- flower blooms 
above fine States.” 


“But the gains of the years, who got 
them?” . 


“Many, great gains. 

Many, yet few; they robbed us in the 
broad daylight, 

Saying, ‘Give us this and that; we are 
kings and titans; 

We know the ropes; we are solid; we 
are hard-headed; 

We will build you cities and railroads’ 
—as if they built them! 

They, the preying men, the men whose 
hearts were like engines, 

Gouging the hills for gold, laying 
waste the timber, 

The men like band-saws, moving over 
the land. 

And, after them, the others, 

Soft-bodied, lacking even the pirate’s 
candor, 

Men of paper, robbing by paper, with 
paper faces, 

Rustling like frightened paper when 
the storm broke. 

The men with the jaws of moth and 
aphis and beetle, 

Boring the dusty, secret hole in the 
corn, 

Fixed, sucking the land, with neither 
wish nor pride 

But the wish to suck and continue. 

They have been sprayed, a little. 

But they say they will have the land 
back again, these men.” 


“There were many such in my time. 

I have seen the rich arrogant and the 
poor oppressed. 

I have seen democracy, also. I have 
seen 

The good man slain, the knave and the 
fool in power, 

The democratic vista botched by the 
people, 

Yet not despaired, loving the giant 
land, 

Though I prophesied to these States.” 


“Now they say we must have one 
tyranny or another 
And a dark bell rings in our hearts.” 


“Was the blood spilt for nothing then?” 





Reprinted from Burning City, by 
Stephen Vincent Benet, copyright, 
1937, by Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 
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O time there 
was a class 


of freshman English 
students. Every week they wrote a 
one-page theme. Their teacher told 
them that when they grew older 
they must write longer themes, even 
five or six pages long. Then they all 
sighed heavily, and the teacher 
sighed too. 

Being dutiful freshmen, however, 
they worked hard over their themes. 
They sucked their pencils, and 
frowned, and wrote a sentence. Then 
they sharpened their 
pencils, and frowned, 
and wrote another 
sentence. By writing 
the last words very 
large and leaving 
plenty of space be- 
tween lines, they fi- 


IT’S FUN TO WRITE 
<ct wn. What You Want to Write 


By Charlotte Van de Water 


to enjoy the complete happiness of 
having created from that first hazy 
urge in your mind something that 
has power, permanence, and beauty 
What gives the writer this urge 
for expression? Many things — the 
things that touch some vital spot in 
his experience—a face, a picture, a 
magazine article, a walk across lone- 
ly fields. One high school girl had 
long grieved over the death of an 
older sister. One day 
she found some flow- 
ers that her sister had 
pressed in a book. A 
realization came to 
her which she knew 
was a poem and she 
wrote it at once. 








nally stretched the 
theme until it reached 
the end of the page. 

Now it happened 
that these freshmen 
lived in a mountain 
village where they 
must supply most of 
their entertainment 
themselves. One of 
their amusements was 
to write stories for 
one another, long sto- 
ries that went on and 
on, sometimes for 
twenty pages. These 
they passed around, 
reading and chuck- 
ling with great inter- 
est. But once a week 
they stopped the fun 
long enough to write 
a very dull one-page 
theme for the teach- 
er. The joke of course 4s the girl 
was on the teacher, 
but I can tell the story 
safely because I was 
the teacher. 

These freshmen had discovered by 
themselves that it is fun to write. 
Their teacher finally learned too that 
freshmen can write interesting sto- 
ries, poems and essays if they are 
given a chance to express honestly 
their own ideas. And so they all lived 
more happily ever after. 

If you are a writer—and there are 
writers in every high school—some- 
thing happens to you occasionally 
that makes you seek pencil, paper, 
and security from interruption. You 
want to make other people see what 
you see, feel what you feel, think 
what you think. Above all, you want 
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gan to talk, the 
drug store clerks ceased their 
aimless game.” (From the 
story, “Dull Night.”’) 


She is gone. 

Only a raised line in 

the sod 

Marks her resting 

place. 

Here are flowers she 

pressed, 

Crisp, frail things 

That float on the 

breath of the wind. 

They remain, 

So fragile, 

And she, so strong, 

Is dead. 

This girl was a 
writer. That is, she 
could feel sharply the 
tragic, permanent 
truth in those last 
four lines, and, feel- 
ing it, she wished to 
give it expression. 

A writer must real- 
ize what the truth is. 
This sounds easy, but 
it is not. One student 
in a_ story - writing 
class was told by her 
teacher, “Your sto- 
ries are not true. You don’t make 
me believe them.” “Do you suppose 
most stories are true?” the girl grum- 
bled to her friends. “I don’t believe 
he can tell whether a story is true or 
not. I'll fix him.” So she wrote the 
story of an extraordinary happen- 
ing in the life of one of her relatives. 
When the instructor said, “Your 
story isn’t true,” she was ready with 
her thunderbolt, “But it is true! It 
happened to my aunt and I wrote it 
exactly as it happened.” The instruc- 
tor was not even surprised. He said 
patiently, “That may very well be. 
But a story isn’t true unless the 
reader believes it is true.” 





Thus the student 
began to learn what 
many beginning 
writers must learn, 
that the strangest incidents in life 
do not necessarily make the best 
stories. The best stories are usually 
those which would not surprise us if 
they were to happen in our neigh- 
borhood today. They are not compli- 
cated. If you cannot summarize your 
story in three or four sentences, it is 
probably too complicated for a good 
story. 

Saplings for 1929, issued by Scho- 
lastic, contained a story called “Dull 
Night.” The scene is the corner drug 
store, all its commonplace detail so 
accurately described that you and I 
recognize it at once. (And here is an- 
other strange truth about writing. 
We often read with avid interest a 
description of a thing so ordinary 
that we would not give the thing it- 
self a second glance.) The whole 
point of the story is that the two 
bored young clerks are inventing 
silly games to while away what they 
call a dull evening, although a 
shabby young woman who comes in 
to telephone is enacting before their 
unseeing eyes one of the most tragic 
dramas of life. 

This story is true, for the reader 
knows it is true. He knows it must 
have happened many times in every 
town before this high school boy had 
the wit and sympathy to see it. 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 








A Guide for Creative Writers 


HE author of this helpful article for 
young writers, Miss Charlotte Van de 
Water, is in charge of the newly enlarged 
Round Table department which begins 
on the opposite page. Under her editor- 
ship the Round Table will appear in 
every issue of Scholastic, and will contain 
a weekly selection of the best short work 
in both prose and verse submitted by 
students. Miss Van de Water will com- 
ment upon specific examples of the 
strong and weak points of student writ- 
ing, will discuss typical writing problems, 
and will contribute occasional articles. 
Miss Van de Water is an English 
teacher of wide experience, a graduate 
of Vassar College, who has done graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and at Bread Loaf School of 
English, Middlebury, Vermont. She has 
taught in high schools and private 
schools at Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, and Newburgh and Brewster, New 
York, and has contributed poetry and 
plays to various publications. The editors 
of Scholastic feel assured that student 
readers and writers will find in her a sym- 
pathetic and valued counsellor. 
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O HIGH SCHOOL students 
1) enjoy reading the writings 
of other students? Do they 
enjoy their own writing more if they 
have some reason to hope that it may 
be published? The editors of Scho- 
lastic believe that young people, like 
the rest of the world, are probably 
most interested in their contempo- 
raries. They believe that students 
write well enough to deserve more 
opportunity for publication. And so 
they have added a few more leaves 
to The Round Table: 

This page is addressed to you, to 
you who have begun to dream about 
seeing your writing in print. You 
know that you have much still to 
learn. But you hope that you may 
learn much by reading the stories, 
the essays, the poems, the plays of 
other high school students and the 
criticism of their work. And some 
exciting day the writing that ap- 
pears may be yours. 

Some of the contributions that 
overflowed from last year’s smaller 
Round Table will be published in 
these first issues of Scholastic. I have 
enjoyed reading these poems be- 
cause they indicate how many young 
people there are in our schools who 
possess that awareness which is the 
first requisite of a writer. If there is 
something in you that sings in the 
presence of beauty, then you have 
the essential gift and sufficient ef- 
fort should make you a poet. 


What that effort is will be the sub- 
ject of Round Table discussions this 
year. At present the general prin- 
ciple will suffice that each separate 
line in a poem should be as lovely in 
sound, as clear in picture, and as true 
in idea and feeling as the writer can 
make it. “To draw the Thing as he 
sees it” was Kipling’s idea of heav- 
enly privilege, but it is sometimes 
the hardest labor of a young writer. 


“The Loveliest Things” (quoted here only 
in part) I am printing first because it ex- 
presses concretely that awareness of beauty 
which poets feel. Rupert Brooke and many 
others have liked to make lists of things 
they loved. 


The Loveliest Things 


What are the loveliest things I know? 
Sun-etching on a fallen snow, 

The feathery foliage of spring, 
Cloud-shadows like a passing wing, 
From burning locust—fragrant smoke, 
The grandeur of an ancient oak, 
Faint music, books of poetry, 
Tales of far lands and the sea, 
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A spot where all is sweet and cool, 
Dropping pebbles in a pool. 


Smell of earth after summer rains, 
The lyric peace of country lanes, 
Horizon, hills, the color blue, 
Diamonds in a drop of dew, 

Woods in autumn, mountains high, 
Wild geese that waver in the sky, 

The ecstasy of soaring flight, 

Rain on roofs, bonfires at night, 

A cove where noiseless waters flow— 
These are the loveliest things I know. 


Harlow McComb 
White Sulphur Spgs. (W. Va.) H.S. 
Miss Helen Schuchat, Teacher. 


The two following poems are so clear 
and so imaginative in picture and have so 
much beauty that I should like to see the 
writers work longer over each line to try 
to give their poems more enchantment. A 
poem not particularly striking in subject 
depends on beauty for its success. “Vision” 
is a dancing poem and should dance all the 
time. Can the opening lines and lines 9, 10, 
1l and 16 be lighter? In “Violin” I like 
especially line 4, but lines 11 and 12 not so 
well. And are the concluding lines as sin- 
cere as the opening lines? 


Vision 
In the glowing embers of my fire 
Below the logs where flames leapt 
uigher 
I saw a gypsy girl last night, 
Dancing in the flickering light. 
Her skirts were wreaths of orange 
flame; 
Her flowing hair the very same 
As burned-out charcoal, dull and 
black, 
Tumbled wildly down her back. 
Her slim little body bent and turned, 
Her eyes, two glowing coals, burned 
Deeply in her dusky face. 
The fire-screen threw a shadowy lace 
Across my sight, but in a flash 
The trembling log fell with a crash. 
I saw a twig in ecstasy 
Fling itself high in unholy glee, 
Then fall, a burned and sooty mass. 
Farewell, my dancing gypsy lass! 
Janet Hogin 


Modesto (Calif.) High School 
C. E. Overman, Teacher 


Violin 

The greatest music time has ever 
known 

Was born when man first touched your 
vibrant strings; 

The tune that wailing winds have often 
blown 

Through naked trees, your voice quite 
softly sings. 

I sit alone on thought-stilled summer 
nights 

Upon the grass, when from the house 
your song 

Begins to float like some array of 

lights, 


writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion on writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse 
totalling not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 
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And in the air it quivers, clear and 
strong. 

Pray tell me, can you reach yon regal 
star 

That aa in the dark blue depths of 
SKy, 

Or can you climb and finally reach so 
far 

You pass that orb which seems to me 
so high? 

O violin, I beg, please give to me 

Your sure perspective of eternity. 


Medora Bryant 
West End H. S., Nashville, Tenn, 
Mrs. T. E. Durrett, Jr., Teacher 


The rhythm in “The Knitting Song” is 
interesting, the varying lines all playing on 
the four beats that the refrain so definitely 
sets. . 


The Knitting Song 


Clickety-clack; clackety-click; 
A piece of wool and a knitting stick. 


We are the women who were born of 
earth sweet, 

And we sit here knitting on a lonely 
street. 


We can sing our old songs and laugh 
and we can cry. 

Knit one — purl two—and thus our 
lives go by. 


We dare not dream of luxury or rest 
or recompense; 

Knitting’s all our living, it’s our whith- 
er and our whence. 


The wee ones playing yonder will do 
purling by and by 

With us whitened and us whithered 
and us who’re dim of eye. 


We’re worried not by politics, by trade 
and strikes and war, 

For our children follow peaceful ways 
our mothers did before. 


And we need no one’s uplifting in the 
sermons that they preach. 

We are happy and contented, but we 
have no code to teach. 


Though bound unto the simple things, 
we're free of lust and greed 

The suns will rise again and set, and 
this is all we need. 


A piece of wool and a knitting stick; 
Clickety-clack; clackety-click. 


Beatrice Greenwald 
Atlantic City (N. J.) H.S 
Luther O. Good, Teacher 
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BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


_FEW years ago a book-club in a 
large city high school arranged 
an exhibition of books under the gen- 
eral title of “What Are You Going to 
Be?” They gave a long time to its prep- 
aration, and left the catalogue, care-( 
fully annotated, as a class legacy to 
the school. I was a sort of consulting 
expert for the enterprise. It resulted 
in one of the most interesting, popular 
and useful book-lists I have seen in a 
school. 

For the idea of the collection was to 
bring together books which would 
show young people how various ways 
of earning a living may influence one’s 
life. This did not mean “vocational 
guides”—hand-books giving the pros- 
pects and requirements of various 
trades and professions. Such refer- 
ences are important but any large pub- 
lic library catalogues them, and you 
can find a great number described in 
detail in Books About Jobs, edited by 
W. E. Parker and published by the 
American Library Association. What 
these young people wanted was an 
idea of what life would be like, sup- 
posing you were to be a doctor, a nurse, 
a newspaper man or woman; what 
problems you would be likely to meet 
and be forced to solve; what chances 
you would have to combine this way 
of working with a happy home life or 
with the duties of citizenship. Fiction 
can do this as nothing else can; not 
even your own doctor or lawyer could 
tell you more about what you might 
expect from either of these professions 
than you could learn from reading 
a few honest novels of this kind. Here, 
for instance are a few of the books I 
would suggest, if I knew you wanted 
to be a doctor, or if you are interested 
in the conditions surrounding this no- 
ble profession. 

You need not look far to find The 
Citadel, by Dr. A. J. Cronin, for it has 
been one of the world’s best sellers for 
many months and will be soon on the 
screen. It takes place in England, 
where the author formerly practiced, 
and while some of the technique is dif- 
ferent, the basic idea is the same any- 
where. This idea, it seems to me, was 
expressed by something my own doc- 
tor said to me when I noticed how 
much of his time and strength he gave 
to patients from whom he could never 
expect a fee. “Sooner or later,” said he, 
“every doctor must make up his mind 
whether he will be a doctor, or a rich 
doctor.” You could make a novel out 
of that, and you might almost say that 
Dr. Cronin has done so. 

In the field of medical research, 
where the doctor is seeking to prevent 
diseases as much as to cure patients, 
the same problem works out in Sin- 
clair Lewis’s Arrowsmith, the novel 
many believe to be his best. It was 
written with Paul De Kruif, whose Mi- 
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crobe Hunters, Hunger Fighters and 
Why Keep Them Alive? you will also 
be reading if your interest turns this 
way. Hostages to Fortune, by Eliza- 
beth Cambridge, is a novel not so well 
known, but I find it makes especially 
clear the problem of adjusting the 
claims of a growing family to the in- 
come of a small-town practitioner; 
this also is English, but the situation 
is not confined to England! 

A new kind of literature that has 
crowded the best-seller lists of recent 
years is the autobiographical reminis- 
cences of doctors, revealing that these 
men’s lives are often full of exciting 
and amusing adventures. Dr. Axel 
Munthe’s The Story of San Michele 
and Dr. Victor Heiser’s An American 
Doctor’s Odyssey have been deserved- 
ly popular. The latest contribution to 
this field is The Horse and Buggy Doc- 








Drawing from The Horse and Buggy 
Doctor (Harper) 


tor, by Dr. Albert E. Hertzler, who 
started practice fifty years ago on the 
Kansas prairies, and discourses mod- 
estly and wittily of the rewards and 
hardships of a country physician. 

Are you interested in doctors of the 
past? There is Ian Maclaren’s Doctor 
of the Old School, once immensely 
popular; it shows the part a Scottish 
doctor took in the life-and-death af- 
fairs of a poor, widely-scattered com- 
munity. Did you ever notice the doc- 
tors in Dickens, and do you think he 
liked them as much as Thackeray did? 
You will find glimpses of prim little 
village physicians in Jane Austen’s 
Emma; one of the standbys of her 
charming community was Doctor 
Perry, who came to see Emma, when 
she was a little girl, four times a day 
during a slight case of measles. 

No doubt you know other books in 
which doctors take leading parts. If 
we could get them all together in a 
well-rounded list, high schools all over 
the country could put it to good use. 
So with novels about newspaper peo- 
ple, on which I shall make some sug- 
gestions next week; so with other ways 
of making a living that we shall look 
into. Here are two ways in which you 
can collaborate with me: 

(1) Send me the title (and your 
comments, if you wish) of any novels 
you have read or heard about, in which 
medicine, or any other profession or 
trade, is represented. 

(2) Send me the name of the occu- 
pation in which you are most inter- 
ested, so I may be sure of considering 
all good possibilities. 

You can address me at my home, 114 
Morningside Drive, New York City. 





It’s Fun to Write 


(Concluded from page 22-E) 


If good stories often have such sim- 
ple plots, why then are they so long? 
One high school student handed in 
what she considered a good story, but 
it was returned to her with the com- 
ment, “An excellent outline for a 
story.” Many student stories are good 
outlines. For the stories which we read 
in magazines are long, not because the 
writers have invented such complicat- 
ed plots, but because they must make 
us see and understand their characters. 
We must become acquainted with 
them as we do with our friends, by 
long association. “Tom is a good sport, 
a great guy,” someone says. You do not 
care. Then you spend an evening with 
Tom. You come home bubbling with 
enthusiasm. Let anybody say a word 
against Tom now! 

So with stories. You read a news- 
paper account of a thousand helpless 
Chinese people blown up by Japanese 
air bombs. You are not really unhappy 
though. The event has become too 
commonplace and is too far away to 
affect you personally. Then you read 
Pearl Buck’s The Young Revolution- 
ist and you are afraid some one will 
see the tears in your eyes when you 
come to the scene of the death of one 
stupid, merry, happy Chinese boy who 
never really lived. But Pearl Buck 
could not have made you grieve over 
his death if she had not first spent 
many chapters on making him live for 
you. And that is why stories are long. 

If you are a writer, you occasionally 
have a happy flash of realization that 
something you have heard or read or 
felt would make a story or a poem or 
an essay. “I have an idea!” you say. 
Then you seek out some spot where 
you will not be interrupted by other 
people’s ideas or opinions and you 
write and rewrite until you have said 
what you wanted to say. 

But you had better not wait too long 
for the Big Idea to come. If you begin 
writing on a little idea, you will find 
that ideas come as you write. The more 
you write, the more and better ideas 
you will probably have. 

Again, you should not interrupt your 
first writing to ask yourself disgusted- 
ly if this idea of yours is perhaps just 
so much silly junk after all. You will 
never be a writer if you allow your- 
self to do that. You must stay enthusi- 
astic until you have written all there 
is in you. If you wish, you may safely 
show it to your friends at this point, 
but never before this point, and try to 
accept their criticism calmly. Put the 
thing away for a week, then reread it 
as dispassionately as you can. If you 
decide that it is not so good as you 
had dreamed, and is unworthy of fur- 
ther effort—well, it was practice any- 
way, worth as much in experience as 
practice on the typewriter or piano or 
in shooting baskets. But if it really 
does seem to have a little of the glory 
you first dreamed, then you are thrilled 
with joy, and you begin rewriting with 
delight, and you think about finding a 
larger audience than your friends. 
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THE HEADLINES 


A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 


by Outstanding Research Organizations 


by 
RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 





CAN JAPAN GO ON? 








This four-page section is based on “Japan's Home Front" by 
T. A. Bisson, a Foreign Policy Report, August 15, 1938, published by 


thé Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





QUESTION NUMBER ONE 


QUESTION NUMBER TWO 








Is there in Japan enough opposition to 
the militarists to halt the war in China? 


HE answer is—probably not. A military-fas- 

cist cabinet is in command, with virtually un- 
limited control over Japan’s economic and political 
life. The result of a thorough reorganization which 
took place last May, the present government repre- 
sents a coalition between the militarists and impor- 
tant sections of Japanese “big business,” particularly 
those industrialists who are interested in the pro- 
duction of war materials. Military and naval officers 
hold six portfolios. In charge of financial and eco- 
nomic affairs is a former manager of the Mitsui in- 
terests and a eonfirmed reactionary. In key positions 
are two army extremists. 


DORR PREBODE 


Like all dictatorial regimes, the Japanese govern- 
ment has proceeded to crush all opposition and ar- 
rest persons suspected of radical or liberal tenden- 
cies. The first round-up came in December 1937 with 
the arrest of 371 persons, including several univer- 
sity professors, a baroness, and the head of a prole- 
tarian party. And the mounting toll of arrests is evi- 
dence that there are still many advocates of peace, in 
spite of a continuous barrage of propaganda. For all 
practical purposes, however, the present govern- 
ment is proceeding without opposition, and has 
adopted measures which give its enemies little op- 
portunity to speak. 

The present political situation in Japan is not an 
accident. Nor is it the outcome of the war. For the 
past seven years the reactionary elements have car- 
ried on a persistent drive to weaken Japan’s parlia- 
mentary institutions and gain complete control over 
the political and economic life of the nation. It all 
started back in 1931. 
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Will Japan have to stop fighting because of 
serious financial and economic problems? 


HIS second question is somewhat harder to an- 
swer. It remains to be seen whether Japanese 
leaders will be skillful enough to finance a huge war 
budget out of her slender resources. Certainly the 


economic situation, both domestic and international, . 


is the most serious threat to Japan’s program of mili- 
tary conquest. 

The figures emphasize the terrific cost of the war 
to the Japanese people. The national budget has been 
increased to four times that of a normal year. Huge 
loans have swollen the national debt to vast propor- 
tions. Taxes have already gone up 40 per cent. Mean- 
time Japanese exports have fallen off for the first 
time since 1931. This means that she has less credit 
in the world markets to buy needed war materials. 

And yet there is no prospect that these economic 
difficulties will seriously cripple Japan’s military 
campaign in the near future. In order to conserve 
all resources and make the best possible use of them 
for military purposes, the government has estab- 


_ lished rigid controls over exports and imports, over 


the production of goods for domestic consumption, 
over the issuing of currency and credit. The Japa- 
nese people have tightened their belts. They are be- 
ing continually urged to save so that they can buy 
more and more war bonds. 


Japan now has sufficient reserves of gold and war 
materials to continue the war for some time to come, 
but they may be exhausted before she can win a vic- 
tory. In spite of the present drive to gain a speedy 
victory, China’s new-found political unity and mili- 
tary strength will serve to prolong the struggle and 
prevent a compromise settlement on Japanese terms. 






Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 23-S 
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THE TREND TOWARD DICTATORSHIP: A News-Ticker Account 





BACKGROUND 1929-31 ... A RELATIVELY LIBERAL CABINET IN-POWER . . . FULLEST EXPRESSION OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY GOVERNMENT SINCE GRANTING OF CONSTITUTION IN 1889... BUT BY LATE SUMMER 1931 WORLD 
depression grips Japan . . . foreign trade cut almost in half in two years ... farm production down more than one-third ... 
widespread unmployment among workers and lower middle classes . . . serious agricultural situation . . . distress and unrest 
furnish fertile ground for propaganda. 


© Campaign directed by new group of 
army officers . . . coming from fami- 
lies of small landowners, farmers and 
urban bourgeoisie . . . also supported 
by the “young colonel” movement... 
propaganda spread through Ex-Ser- 
vicemen’s Association with 3,000,000 
members, and a host of patriotic, ter- 
rorist, espionage, and strike-breaking 
societies. 


@ In addition to propaganda, the army 
extremists use two techniques to gain 
their ends: (1) terrorism and coup 
d’etat at home, and (2) independent 
military action in China. Thus war not 
cause but result of fascist movement. 
Warning of coming storm in shooting 
of Premier Hamaguchi in November, 
1930. 


First attack, 1931... Japanese troops 
march into Manchuria September, 1931 
. .. popular support whipped up... 
military - fascist movement definitely 
launched. ... Cabinet resigns three 
months later. 


® General Araki, important leader of 
army extremists, made War Minister 
in new Cabinet .. . but party govern- 
ment still strong... terrorist cam- 
paign continues ending in assassina- 
tion of Premier, May, 1932. 


Fascists lose ground, 1932-1936 ... 
During next four years military-fas- 
cists lose ground at home but move 
steadily forward in China... Man- 
choukuo ... Jehol . . . North China. 
... Tangku Truce opening Peiping- 


1931 


Light Industry 





Tientsin area to Japanese penetration 
... These steps supported by conser- 
vative capitalist elements in Japan. 


Election of 1936 .. . Popular senti- 
ment swings back to moderate pro- 
gram ... general election gives large 
majority to Minseito, the more liberal 
of two major parties. . . . Social Mass 
Party gain 18 seats constituting impor- 
tant progressive bloc in House of Rep- 
resentatives . . . apparent victory for 
constitutional government. 


® Darker side of picture .. . light sen- 
tences for terrorist assassins ... army 
leaders force ban on writing of Minobe, 
a famous liberal jurist ... a govern- 
ment statement interprets Emperor in 
reactionary feydal terms. 


February 26, 1936 .. . Militarists’ an- 
swer election with bloodiest coup 
d’etat Japan has yet witnessed... army 
insurrection and assassination of four 
officials. .. . Result a general realign- 
ment in both civil and military camps. 


®On army side .. . voluntary purge 
of extremists . . . resignation of seven 
generals on Supreme War Councils in- 
cluding Araki. . . . On civil side panic 
at first ... dead leaders a serious loss 
... new army ieaders refuse to allow 
liberal names on new Cabinet . . . also 
gain pledges as to policy . . . larger de- 
fense appropriations . . . heavier taxes 
... Stronger foreign policy . .. adminis- 
trative “reform.” 


® New army leaders with same fascist 
objectives now use terms “renovation” 
and “reform.” Heavy industries fa- 
vored by growing war appropriations 
begin to respond favorably ... the 
more important because of basic 
changes going on in Japanese econ- 





WAR PREPARATIONS 
MEAN MORE ACTIVITY 
IN HEAVY INDUSTRY 
In 1931 light industry, including 
textiles, comprised 37.2% of Ja- 
pan's total industrial production, 
compared with 33.7%, for heavy 
industries like iron, steel, machin- 
ery, and chemicals, which are 
used for war. By 1935 light indus- 
tries had fallen to 30.9%,, while 
heavy industries had increased to 
47.2°/,. Other industries, such as 
handicrafts, making up the bal- 
ance of industrial production, are 
not included. 











omy ... textiles less important and 
the metallic, machine and tool, and 
chemical industries more important 
(see chart below). 





® Balance of power passing from more 
moderate and conservative capitalists 
into hands of industrial leaders whose 
future is bound up in war preparations 
and aggressive expansion .. . inter- 
ested in working with army leaders in 
program of arms increases, heavy in- 
dustrial expansion, stronger foreign 
policy, and suppression of political op- 
position at home... such a program 
undertaken by Hirota Cabinet in 
March, 1936. 


Army still unpopular .. . Elements 
of opposition to military program still 
strong ... general public suspicious of 
army leaders ... authorities make 
great effort to curb growth of bitter 
sentiment against the military... gag- 
laws introduced into Diet meet with 
intense hostility . .. new financial! pro- 
posals for increased military budget 
cause alarm and suspicion . . . rumors 
that army is drafting a series of dras- 
tic “reforms” designed to weaken par- 
liamentary government bring storm 
of protests. ... Popular reaction to the 
German-Japanese pact is distinctly 
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hostile. . . . All signs point to serious 


economic crisis . . . fascist tendencies 
of government assailed on floor of Diet. 
. .. Hirota Cabinet resigns in Janu- 
ary, 1937. 


Militarists become more determined 
... General Ugaki, a moderate, nomi- 
nated Prime Minister . . . opposed by 
army clique who block formation of 
Cabinet and secure appointment of 
General Hayashi as Premier... no 
party members permitted in Cabinet. 
..- New Finance Minister close to army 
and supports slogan of “productive ex- 
pansion” . .. clever revision of budget 
restores “confidence” . . . no reduction 
in army-navy estimates... instead cuts 
in civilian departments and proposed 
aid to farmers... . 


A Political Blunder . . . Premier Ha- 
yashi suddenly dissolves lower house 
and calls for vote in support of policies 
... Cabinet campaigns on platfrom of 
national defense and full armament... 







bitter opposition flares into open... 
two major parties unite and win 354 
out of 466 seats... thus Japanese peo- 
ple again register opposition to mili- 
tary-fascist program ... but again their 
wishes are overruled. 


© Army and heavy industry cementing 
coalition ... more important party 
leaders accept this tendency .. . reac- 
tionary elements even in Social Mass 
Party ... trade union movement small 
and weakened by lack of unity .. . op- 
position therefore unable to capitalize 
on their victory ... way open for mili- 
tary-fascists. 


A National Union Cabinet... May, 
1937 .. . reactionaries plan a “national 
union” Cabinet to lessen antagonism 
between people and ruling classes... 
Konoye Cabinet the result ... two par- 
ty leaders are given minor posts but 
reactionaries hold all main portfolios. 


® Five weeks later an incident near 
Peiping opens campaign in China... 


‘HOW WAR INCREASES JAPANS BUDGET 





In each line coins without sol- 
diers indicate appropriations for 
the regular budget. The coins © 
under the soldiers represent ad- 
ditional appropriations for the 
war budget. 











liberal opposition is swept aside .. . 
army extremists reappear ... military- 
fascist drive speeds up .. . huge war 
appropriations passed by Diet... laws 
nationalizing electric power are 
pushed through... 


® Most important of all is passage of 
National Mobilization Bill giving gov- 
ernment virtually unlimited control of 
social and economic life, including in- 
dustry, finance, trade, transportation, 
labor, the press and organizations. 
With the reorganization of the Cabinet 
in May, 1938, and the vigorous applica- 
tion of this law, the victory of the mili- 
tary-fascists is virtually complete. 


© Still in the Cabinet as spokesman for 
more moderate policies are the young 
Premier, Prince Konoye, and General 
Ugaki, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Yet these two are equally committed to 
the campaign in China and just as de- 
termined as the extremists to suppress 
any popular feeling against the war. 





A GLANCE AT JAPAN’S 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 





What the War Costs 


The chart at the top of the page 
shows the staggering increases in Ja- 
pan’s budget since the war started. 
Almost two-thirds of the budget for 
this year must be raised by loans. 
Such large loans have increased Ja- 
pan’s public debt very rapidly. By 
April, 1938, it was already equal to 
Japan’s total national income. A sim- 
ilar situation in the United States 
would mean a public debt of 70 bil- 
lion dollars or more! To pay the in- 
terest on this debt, taxes have had 
to be sharply increased. Three re- 
visions of the tax system since 1937 
have forced a staggering burden on 
Japanese taxpayers. 

And still the war loan bonds are 
being bought by the Japanese people 
—Big business is investing in gov- 
ernment loans instead of in indus- 
trial expansion. The man in the street 
is urged to save even though prices 
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are higher and consumer goods are 
scarcer. 


How War Affects Trade 


During the first half of 1938 Ja- 
pan’s trade position became more 
and more serious. Whenever a coun- 
try imports more from other coun- 
tries than it sells to them, the dif- 
ference must be paid in gold or sil- 
ver or offset by service items ac- 
cumulated in the country. By the end 
of 1937, Japan had an excess of im- 


ports amounting to 636 million yen 
—-more than any other year in Ja- 
pan’s history except 1924. This was 
the more serious because her service 
items also showed a deficit for the 
first time since 1915. This deficit 
amounted to 262.5 million yen. 
Therefore it was necessary for Ja- 


pan to ship gold and silver amount- 
ing to 898.5 million yen to balance 
these trade and service deficits. 

This year Japan has tried desper- 
ately to overcome the unfavorable 
balance of trade by reducing her im- 
ports. The chart on the next page 
shows how well she succeeded—a 
reduction of 760 million yen in the 
first six months of 1938. This has 
limited drastically both the supply 
of goods for domestic consumption 
and the materials needed by Japan’s 
war machine. In spite of all efforts 
to maintain a favorable trade bal- 
ance, Japan’s exports are falling be- 
low imports again this year and once 
more Japan will have to pay in gold 
or silver since by now she seems to 
have exhausted her other liquid as- 
sets. 

Such a situation means a serious 
drain on Japan’s gold reserves. Al- 
ready the people have been urged to 
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donate gold ornaments, and efforts 
have been made to stimulate the 
production of gold. Starting with 
roughly two billion yen of gold re- 
serves. Japan has only 500 million 
yen left. 


More Rigid Control 


Because of the increasing gravity 
of the situation, authorities have de- 
veloped an extensive and drastic eco- 
nomic control program. New capital 
can be invested only in industries 
providing war materials. Further- 
more, the government has author- 
ity to restrict or prohibit the import 
or export of a list of 300 commodi- 
ties. It also regulates many other 
aspects of economic life including 
the consumption of gasoline and the 
manufacture of cotton goods. The fi- 
nal step in this control legislation 
was taken on June 23 when a na- 
tional materials mobilization pro- 
gram was put into effect. This pro- 
gram was designed to economize on 
domestic consumption, to check ris- 
ing prices, to encourage savings, and 
to fix retail prices. To enforce these 
regulations 3,800 economic police of- 
ficers have been appointed. Already 
further manufacture of many kinds 
of goods for domestic consumption 
has been prohibited. Not only does 





WHO SELLS 
WAR MATERIALS 
TO JAPAN? 


Each figure equals 10°, of 
Japan's total purchase of 
war materials. Remainder 
distributed among several 


smaller nations. 











this deprive the people of goods but 
between 700,000 and 800,000 men 
and women have lost their jobs. 


Who Supplies War 
Materials to Japan? 


In spite of Japan’s difficult finan- 
cial problem the need for goods con- 
tinues. Little financial assistance may 
be expected from Germany or Italy, 
who are really Japan’s partners in 
the anti-communist pact. Nor can 
Japan expect these countries to help 
in supplying her need for war ma- 
terials. They are toe busy stocking 
their own larders. From whom then 
does Japan expect to get the goods 
with which to continue the war? 

The chart at the bottom of the 
page shows what has been happen- 
ing so far. You may be surprised to 
learn that the United States is sup- 
plying more than half of Japan’s war 
materials. These shipments from our 
country include copper, automobiles, 
oil, machinery, pigiron, steel and 
zinc. 

The Neutrality Act has not been 
applied to China and Japan. How- 
ever, as it is now written, it would 
not prevent the majority of these 
shipments. From April, 1937, to June, 
1938, Japan purchased $9,384,000 
worth of munitions which would 
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Figures compared are for vol- 
ume of exports and imports in 
first six months of 1937 (upper 
lines) and 1938 (lower lines). 











have been prohibited by an appli- 
cation of the present neutrality mea- 
sure. In addition, during 1937 Japan 
bought more than $200,000,000 
worth of other war materials not 
covered by the neutrality legisla- 
tion. If we refused to sell these mate- 
rials to Japan, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for her to make 
these necessary purchases elsewhere. 

Only. one measure, therefore, 
would stop the war in the Far East 
—one which the Western Powers, 
and particularly the United States, 
could apply—the refusal to sell any 
more war supplies to Japan. 





BEHIND THE HEADLINES will ap- 
pear in every other issue this year. 
Subjects tentatively scheduled for the 
first semester are as follows: 
October 1. Youth Faces the Future. 
October 15. Canada at Home and 
Abroad. 
October 29. The Price of Rearma- 
ment, 
November 12. The Rising Cost of 
Government. 
December 3. Trends in Taxation. 
December 17. Diplomatic Align- 
ments Today. 
January 14. Civil Service vs. Spoils. 
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VERY year a score of state high 

school debating leagues cooperate 
with the National University Extension 
Association to choose a national debate 
topic. The subject, selected after careful 
research and balloting, is adopted for 
general use that year by more than 100,- 
000 students in high schools and colleges 
throughout the nation, and debates on 
it are heard by i audiences in 
auditoriums and on the air. The ques- 
tion selected for 1938 is that of an Anglo- 
American Alliance, and Scholastic pre- 
sents herewith a thorough analysis of 
the question by an expert debate coach. 
Mr. Hunter is Assistant Director of For- 
ensics at the University of Missouri. 





The Question 


HOULD Uncle Sam and John 
Bull join hands and work for 
the cause of international 

peace? In recent years the United 
States and Great Britain have co- 
operated on numerous occasions to 
solve problems common to both na- 
tions. In 1936 they joined France in 
a three-power agreement to defend 
the value of the French franc. This 
cooperation between the world’s 
strongest democracies has continued 
to this day. The State Department is 
completing arrangements for a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement with Brit- 
ain, which is hailed as a vital force 
in reviving world trade. At Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada, where 
he received an honorary degree last 
August, President Roosevelt asserted 
once more that the United States is 
directly concerned in events abroad. 
Reviewing the tense European situa- 
tion he declared: “The Dominion of 
Canada is part of the sisterhood of 
the British Empire. I give to you as- 
surance that the people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if domi- 
nation of Canadian soil is threatened 
by any, other Empire.” Two days 
earlier, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull made another plea for law and 
order in a world that seems deter- 
mined to prove that “might makes 
right.” 

To those Americans -who follow 
Washington’s famed Farewell Ad- 
dress, and believe that we should 
avoid “entangling alliances,” the re- 
cent pronouncements of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull appear 
dangerous to our welfare. And many 
citizens are highly critical of any al- 
liance with Great Britain that might 
cause us to abandon our historic “iso- 
lation” policy. 

In considering our future relations 
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Hands Across the Sea 
A Debate Prepared by Charles F. Hunter 


RESOLVED: That the United States should establish an alliance with Great Britain. 


with Britain, it is impor- 
tant that we study the 
history of America’s for- 
eign policy. After we 
won our independence 
from Britain in 1783, we 
were determined to run 
our affairs without in- 
terference from foreign 
nations. When Britain 
and France went to war 
a few years later we pro- 
claimed our “neutral- 
ity” and remained at 
peace in spite of strong 
pro-French sentiment in 
the nation. But during 
the Napoleonic Wars our efforts to 
trade with all nations regardless of 
war conditions got us into trouble 
with Britain. We fought Britain in 
1812, but the war failed to guarantee 
our right of “freedom of the seas” 
during a conflict. In 1823 we again 
emphasized our isolation from Euro- 
pean affairs by warning foreign na- 
tions not to meddle in the New 
World. With the encouragement of 
Britain, President Monroe issued the 
Monroe Doctrine which opposed 
France, Prussia, Russia and Austria 
in their ambitions to help Spain re- 
gain possession of her rebellious 
Latin American colonies. For the 
next eighty years we were busy ex- 
panding westward and developing 
our resources, but we also took an in- 
terest in affairs beyond our borders. 
We fought Mexico in 1846, drove 
Spain out of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines in 1898, and used the Monroe 
Doctrine to justify the sending of 
troops to restore order in Cuba, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Panama, and Nica- 
ragua. And as our trade expanded 
eastward, Secretary of State John 
Hay announced the principle of the 
“Open Door,” meaning that all na- 
tions should have equal trading 
rights in China. 

But in spite of our interests 
throughout the world, few Ameri- 
cans thought that the World War of 
1914 would entangle us. Both Brit- 
ain and Germany interfered with our 
trade, but Germany’s submarine 
campaign, plus the fact that we had 
made large loans to Britain and 
France, helped bring us into war 
against Germany in 1917. President 
Wilson failed at the peace conference 
to obtain a “peace without victory,” 
because France was determined to 
cripple Germany, but Wilson did 
succeed in founding the League of 
Nations. The United States Senate, 





John Bull, with his empire th 
according to the Nashville Tennessean’s cartoonist 
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reatened, is “touchy,” 


however, rallied to defend the isola- 
tion doctrine of Washington, and 
kept this nation out of the League. 
American relations with Europe 
since the World War present the 
picture of a nation unwilling to as- 
sume active leadership as result of 
becoming a world power. The non- 
payment of the war debts, the world- 
wide depression, the new tariff bar- 
riers against trade, and, finally, the 
open preparations for another great 
war have re-opened the question of 
our responsibility in world affairs. 
Whether the United States, with a 
different foreign policy, could have 
prevented or changed any of these 
conditions is now an imponderable. 


What Is an Alliance? 


What does the proposed alliance 
with Great Britain involve? An al- 
liance, according to the Encyclopedia 
of Social Sciences, is an agreement 
for concerted action. This action may 
be for self-defense, for aggression, 
or for preservation of the status quo 
(to defend things as they stand). The 
proposal then is that the representa- 
tives of the two countries draw up a 
public statement of mutual aims and 
methods of procedure, and that the 
treaty shall be properly ratified by 
our Senate and approved by the Brit- 
ish Parliament. The treaty will be 
thus binding only upon those repre- 
sented in Parliament, and not upon 
Canada, Australia, or other members 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Frankly stated, the proposal 
means that the United States and 
Great Britain shall line up defen- 
sively (and offensively if necessary) 
to resist the aggression of fascist 
power and influence through Europe 
and the world. Under present condi- 
tions, Germany, Italy and Japan 
stand as the probable opponents of 
Britain and the United States. 





Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 
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Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


the total amounts to more than 
two billion dollars, or over 
thirty-six per cent of our wor) 
total. ‘ 

In view of these facts, it can 
be seen that if Britain were de- 
feated in a war American trade 
would feel less secure, because 
Germany, Italy and Japan 
might try to dominate the seas. 
But if Britain and America co- 
operate they have nothing to 
fear from these aggressor na- 
tions. Scientists estimate that 
Britain and America together 
-control 79 per cent of the eight 
materials which are necessary 
for the waging of a war. This 
fact alone gives these nations a 
tremendous advantage. 

III. It is politically desirable 
that the two nations enter into 
an alliance. 


These cartoons show two conflicting points of view regarding the proposed Anglo- 
American alliance. Left—“America Hates War,” but the artist thinks the isolation 
method of avoiding it is an “Ostrich-like” policy. Below—‘Johnny Just Doesn’t 
Miss a Thing” shows England eager to grasp American aid in defending her Empire. 


Affirmative Arguments 


With this information as a back- 
ground, we can proceed with some of 
the arguments in favor of the pro- 
posed alliance. 

I. The common cultural background 
of the two countries provides a basis 
for cooperation. 

No two nations possess such a sim- 
ilarity of character and common in- 
terests as do the British and Ameri- 
can. Fifty-five per cent of the white 
American people are of British extrac- 
tion. Englishmen and Americans 
speak the same language. They read 
the same books, magazine articles, and 
news dispatches. They hear’the same 
lectures and radio broadcasts, and at- 
tend the same plays and moving pic- 
tures. Their theories of government 
and of civil rights are parallel. 

Il. It is economically desirable that 
the two nations enter into an alliance. 

A more noticeable bond with Great 
Britain is our mutual trade, which 
amounts to a far greater proportion 
of our total foreign commerce than 
most Americans realize. Some 11 per 
cent of our total exports went to the 
United Kingdom in 1936, giving us first 
place among all nations in this respect. 
Our imports from the British Empire 
amount to well over one-third of our 
entire importation from abroad. 


We Will Get Security 


The United States depends on cer- 
tain raw materials that the British 
Empire alone can supply, while the 
British Isles depend on certain other 
raw materials that the United States 
supplies. 

In the matte: of foreign investments, 
Great Britain ranks first in value of 
American investments. American di- 
rect investments there total $500,000,- 
000, which is about one-third of the 
total American investments in Europe. 
Including investments in Canada, Aus- 
tralia and other British possessions, 


: Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


Today, no thoughtful observer can 
fail to see that the world is danger- 
ously near another conflict of “World 
War” proportions. Spain’s “Little 
World War”; Germany’s threats on 
Czechoslovakia; Italo-German schemes 
to dominate Central Europe; German 
demands for the return of her lost col- 
onies; Japan’s “undeclared war” on 
China; and tension between Japan 
and Russia on the Manchukuo border, 
all serve to increase war fears. 


Peace Must be Sought 


As a nation we want peace. But we 
can’t have it so easily. The way to stay 
out of a war is to prevent wars from 
starting. A British-American alliance 
would prevent wars by its overwhelm- 
ing power. Britain and America have 
twice the naval strength of Japan, and 
their combined resources dwarf those 
of the aggressor nations. These facts 
seem lost on American “isolationists.” 
They insisted on the passage of a Neu- 
trality Act that seeks to keep us out 
of war by embargoing the shipments 
of war materials to all warring na- 
tions. It also provides that other trade 
with these nations can be put on a 
“cash and carry” basis. This has been 
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aptly descrived as a “scuttle and run” 


policy of making profits from the blood 
of other people and accepting none of 
the risk involved. Speaking of our ex. 
pressed horror of air bombings in 
Spain and China, the N. Y. Times asks 
for a change in our neutrality policy. 
“Is it (the Government) satisfied with 
a law which permits it to draw no dis- 
tinction in its foreign policy between 
nations acting in self-defense, and na- 
tions guilty of aggression? ... Are we 
to condemn the nations which rely on 
what the President, in his Kingston 
speech, calls ‘wanton brutality,’ but 
to continue to sell supplies to them in 
the event of a war of their own mak- 
Msca 


Democracy in Peril 


Today, democracy is threatened on 
all sides. We now witness the ruth- 
less defiance of international law and 
morals by the Fascist International of 
Italy and Germany in Spain. And there 
are repeated accounts of fascist prop- 
aganda being spread in Mexico and 
other Latin American nations. Only if 
the United States makes common 
cause with other nations can democ- 
racy be preserved. 


Negative Arguments 


I. The United States has a tradi- 
tional policy of isolation. 

Washington’s Farewell Address and 
the Monroe Doctrine are two docu- 
ments which we should follow. We 
must forget about “saving the world.” 
In 1917 we fought Germany to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” To- 
day, many democracies, including the 
German Republic, have bowed to dic- 
tators. 

II. The United States would gain 
nothing from such an alliance. 

During the last war the United 
States had an understanding with Brit- 
ain. It allowed her to come over and 
borrow about $4,000,000,000 of which 
only a fraction has been repaid. Ap- 
proximately 35 cents of the American 
taxpayer’s dollar is today spent in 
paying for the last European war. A 
formal alliance with Britain again 
would open the doors of high finance 
in a war involving Great Britain. How 
is this going to aid the United States? 

The United States needs no <ecurity 
against the Fascist or Communist na- 
tions. The overwhelming evidence of 
expert military opinion before the re- 
cent Senate hearings testifies to the 
fact that we could not possibly be in- 
vaded. Our billion dollar army and 
Navy expenditures will give us ade- 
quate protection. Any nation that 
wants to invade the United States 
faces the problem of transporting an 
army across several thousand miles of 
water, establishing a base, and hold- 
ing lines of communication in hostile 
territory. 


Do We Need Britain? 


The item of trade with Britain seems 
to loom large until we realize that only 
ten per cent of our total trade is for- 
eign. Furthermore, Britain’s physical 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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1, “Whitey” Marsh (Mickey Rooney) 2. “No boy is bad if given a chance!” ° 


...0f the slums is taken in charge by ---But “Tough Whitey” breaks every 




















Father Flanagan (Spencer Tracy). 


4. “Whitey” is innocently trapped in 
a bank hold-up ...and threatens to 
shatter Father Flanagan’s dream! 


THIS PICTURE MAY HELP YOU WIN 


‘50,000.00 


You've heard about the great ‘Movie Quiz Con- 


A 
t , For boys of all ages...for boys who like action and 


adventure ... for boys who enjoy a great heart- 


story... FOR EVERY BOY WHO’S A REAL BOY! 


Here they are together again! The swell stars of 
“Captains Courageous” .. Mickey Rooney, fresh 
from the fun of “Love Finds Andy Hardy”’...and 
Spencer Tracy in a role as thrilling as “Test Pilot’’! 


3. “Whitey” takes a thrashing from 
a boy “who didn’t want to fight”... 
his first taste of discipline ! 




































last rule of sportsmanship. 


5. A fighting priest leads the boys he 
has saved in.a midnight attack on the 
robber gang. Thrill after thrill! 


6. “Whitey” takes a licking in Boys 
Town’s election ... and then comes 
storming through fo victory! 





Now go to your 
Who Lends Father Flanagan favorite theatre 
Money to Open His Original —see “Boys 
Home for Derelict Boys? = Town” — and 


test’”’ with its $250,000.00 in Ty apy first 
prize alone being $50,000.00! is one of the 
t Pictures. 


(Check One) 


( ) Anewspaperman 


ask for the free 
Contest Booklet 

















seems grcat Contes ( ) A pawnbroker that tells youhow 
it only CAN YOU ANSWER THIS € ) A women’s club to win a fortune! 
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that’s accomplished by few 

pitchers who pass through the 
major baseball leagues. Yet, early in 
June, a tall, rawboned rookie in a Cin- 
cinnati uniform pitched two such 
games over a period of 
five days! Johnny Van 
der Meer set down the 
Boston Bees and Brook- 
lyn Dodgers with no hits 
and no runs in two suc- 
cessive turns on the 
mound. 

And there’s a little 
ironic twist in Van der 
Meer’s performance. 
About five years ago, the 
president of the National 
League asked the busi- 
ness manager of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers if he 
knew someone about 17 
years old who could play 
the part of “The All- 
American Boy” in a baseball picture. 
The Brooklyn official recommended 
Johnny Van der Meer of Midland Park, 
New Jersey. Johnny played the part 
and then signed a contract to pitch for 
Brooklyn. The Dodgers turned him 
loose after a year, thinking more high- 
ly of his prospects as an actor than as 
a pitcher! 

None of the overflow crowds that 
watched the women’s national outdoor 
swimming championships at Santa 
Barbara, California, in July, left with 
any misgivings about who was the 
greatest all-round woman swimmer in 
the world. For they saw Katherine 
Rawls Thompson win four titles in the 
440-yard, 880-yard and one mile free 
style events and the 300-meter medley 
race. Three of her victories were in 
world record time. 

The tiny 21-year-old Miami Beach 
swimming star has been a record 
smasher ever since she won her first 
national championship at the age of 14. 
She holds about a half-dozen Ameri- 
can breast stroke records and also the 
300-yards medley mark. Not content 
with these laurels, Kitty entered the 
two - and - a - half- mile long distance 
swimming race at Rye, New York, last 
month and spread-eagled the field in 
near record time. Her sister, Evelyn, 


, NO-HIT game is something 





KITTY RAWLS 


Sport Stars of the Outdoors Months : 


finished second and a third sister, Dor- 
othy, came in fifth. 

From out of the west comes another 
great California tennis player—Bobby 
Riggs. In barely over a year of cam- 
paigning against the top notchers, 
Bobby is rated second 
only to the great Don 
Budge in American ten- 
nis rankings. After Budge 


bolic of the world’s cham- 
pionship, almost single- 
handedly last year, tennis 
officials began worrying 
about who would help 
him defend it in 1938. 
Riggs extended Baron 
Von Cramm, who was 
considered the second 
best player in the world, 
to five sets in the 1937 
national singles cham- 
pionship. 

Bobby continued his 
fine playing in 1938. He won 14 out of 
his first 17 tournaments, including two 
important victories at Seabright, New 
Jersey, and Rye, N. Y. He defeated 
many of America’s ranking players on 
his way to the championships. Bobby 
is 20 ycars old, 5 ft. 8 in. 
tall, weighs about 140 
pounds and plays with the 
cool assurance and skill] 
of a veteran. 

All legs and weighing 
only 126 pounds, bespec- 
tacled Sydney Wooder- 
son of England estab- 
lished himself this sum- 
mer as the outstanding 
middle distance runner of 
the day. Wooderson, or 
“Leather Legs,” to call 
him by his nickname, is 
the English bank clerk 
who set the track world 
on fire last year by run- 
ning the mile in the world 
record time of 4m. 6.4s. 

Late last month, on the 
same track where he ran his record 
mile, the skinny bank clerk created 
new records for the half mile and 
800-meters run (a meter is slightly 
over a yard). Running with beautiful 
form that carried him more than eight 
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DONALD BUDGE 








yards every second, the 23-year-ol@ 
Briton knocked four-tenths of a see. 
ond off the American Elroy Robinson’g 
time of 1m. 49.6s. for the half mile ang 
was clocked in 1m. 48.4s. for the 809- 
meters race, 1.2s. faster than Robin- 
son’s world record. Wooderson broke 
the records, but he lost the race. He 
was beaten by his brother Stanley— 
who had a handicap of 85 yards. 

’ Big, stoop-shouldered Ralph Gul 
dahl blazed his way down the final 
round of 18 holes at Cherry Hills, 
Denver, to come from behind and win 
his second open golf championship in 
succession. He proved his real great- 
ness the following week in the West- 
ern Open championship in St. Louis, 
He came sweeping through the last 
round with a score of 65, seven full 
strokes under par, to win the Western 
Open for the third year in a row. Like 
Van der Meer, there was a touch of 
irony in Guldahl’s latest triumph. A 
few years ago he had been fired from 
a golf club in St. Louis. 

Two years ago in San Francisco, a 
thin Negro boy went from one boxing 
promoter to another begging for a 
chance to show his wares. He was 
turned down by everybody. Hungry, 
penniless, but undaunted 
he made his way some- 
how to New York where 
a kindly promoter finally 
gave him his chance. He 
was a high school gradu- 
ate and wrote surprising- 
ly good poetry. But he 
had to eat. 

As all success stories 
end in the prize ring, this 
boy went on to win the 
championship of his divi- 
sion. But this time the 
story doesn’t end here. It 
just begins. For Henry 
Armstrong didn’t stop 
fighting when he won the 
flyweight title, but boldly 
challenged everybody in 
sight. He won_35 out of 
36 fights by knockouts in one year. 
This summer he drubbed welterweight 
champion Barney Ross, and last month 
defeated lightweight champion Lou 
Ambers, becoming the first man ever 
to hold three titles at one time. 








———— 





The Iron Duke 


(Concluded from page 5) 


he’d gone with to school, sat beside 
in class, played with on the field, 
swam with in the lake in summer. 
The music became fainter and the 
knot of older folks in the rear be- 
came dimmer, when his eye caught 
a figure hurrying across the tracks 
from the station. It couldn’t be! It 
was. His mothér, and under her arm 
were the flannel trousers and in her 
hand was the bag of brownies. 

He couldn’t believe it. But there 


she was, holding them up for him to 
see. Sometimes mothers just had no 
sense at all. He pretended he didn’t 
see her. But every face at the car 
windows saw her, and knew what she 
wanted. Gently the car gathered 
speed. She handed the trousers and 
the bundle to some boy who started 
to run after the last car. There was a 
commotion aboard. Would they make 
the train or not. Only Jim was indif- 
ferent. In a minute the car was out 
from under the roof into sunlight, 
going through the east end of town. 
The door at the rear opened, and the 


porter of the observation car ap- 
peared with the trousers rolled up 
under his arm, and that enormous 
bag of brownies in his other hand. A 
regular chorus of approval greeted 
him as he made his way down the 
aisle. To Jim’s chagrin he was spotted 
immediately. 

““Yessah, yessah, yo’ mother’s right. 
smart woman, she sure is. .. .” 





Reprinted from Iron Duke, by John 
R. Tunis, copyright, 1938, by permis- 
sion of Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
publishers. 
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HUSKI ES ~~ WHEAT FLAKES— 
Score with ATHLETES! 


FOR AN “ACE” IN CEREALS, 
TRY HUSKIES! 


THEY'VE GOT A SWELL NEW FLAVOR. 
REALLY DIFFERENT FROM ANY OTHER 
CEREAL YOU'VE EVER TASTED! 


YOU SAID IT, FRED! 
AND HUSKIES are 
GREAT FOR TRAINING ! 
THEY'RE RICH IN 
FOOD-ENERGY... HELP 
BUILD MUSCLE, Too: 





THE NEW POST CEREAL 
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when you try HUSKIES! They’re 
swell! Crisp, delicious whole 
wheat flakes with a brand-new fla- 
vor that’s really different from any 
other cereal you’ve ever tasted be- 
fore. And HUSKIES pack a lot of real 
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WITH THE BRAND NEW 


— CR ONA 
Lephyr 





Again Corona leads the portable parade 
with the most complete and practical 
little four-bank typewriter you ever saw. 
Ideal for school or home typing. . . tucks 
away in travelling bag or table drawer. 
And the price ( with case ) is sensationally 
low...only $29.75. 

Before you buy any portable, see this 
amazing new Corona Zephyr! 


IT WEIGHS 

ONLY 

8 Ibs. 15 oz. 
(with case) 

7 Ibs. 5 oz. 

(without case) 


IT MEASURES 
12” x 11" 
x 2%” 
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L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 9, 725 East Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Hands Across the Sea 


(Concluded from page 30) 


dependence on many American prod- 
ucts will continue, regardless of the 
foreign policy we follow. We do not 
have to sign an alliance or even a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement to keep most 
of Britain’s total of our foreign invest- 
ment. The total figure of American in- 
vestments in the British Empire— 
some $2,700,000,000—sounds like a lot 
of money, but in actuality it amounts 


to less than one half of one per cent of* 


our total national wealth. 

III. The foreign policy of Britain is 
confusing, undemocratic, and unwor- 
thy of American support. 

The present British foreign policy 
is the outgrowth of the decline of the 
British Empire. Founded on the psy- 
chology of the “well-fed man who 
urges moderation on those still plagued 
with enormous appetites,” Britain has 
confined itself to the postponement of 
important decisions. The British are 
hanging on desperately and trying to 
preserve the “status quo.” Unrest in 
India, and Palestine, and the Italian 
threat to the British “life-line” in the 
Mediterranean Sea are but symptoms 
of Britain’s decay. (Schol., Nov. 6, 1937, 
p. 29). 

Britain’s hesitant, confused foreign 
policy has been aptly described as 
“muddling through.” Great Britain in 
1931 and 1932 not only rebuffed the 
suggestion of Secretary Stimson of 
united Anglo-American resistance to 
the Japanese in Manchuria, but Japan 
was actually encouraged in her policy 
of aggression by such newspapers as 
the London Times, which now sup- 
ports Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain’s policy of making “deals” with 
Italy and Germany to preserve peace, 
and the “status quo” for Britain. Sir 
Norman Angell, in his recent book, 
Peace With the Dictators? finds that 
there is a dangerous amount of fas- 
cist sympathy exhibited in the Brit- 
ish press and Parliament. He adds that 
as long as Britain herself continues to 
be half fascist she can hardly ask other 
nations to join any effort to save de- 
mocracy. 


Is Britain Anti-Fascist? 


Geoffrey T. Garratt, in another re- 
cent book, Mussolini’s Roman Empire, 
argues that Mussolini’s successes in 
foreign policy have been due to Brit- 
ish muddling. Garratt is convinced 
that the control of government and 
most public opinion in Britain is domi- 
nated by wealthy people who are 
more interested in preserving their 
own interests than in aiding democ- 
racy. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
the Spanish Civil War, it is plain that 
Chamberlain is closing his eyes while 
Germany and Italy violate all the rules 
of international law. And then he 






fectly willing to sacrifice Czechosl. § 
vakia, the only democracy left in Cen. 
tral Europe, if such a move would con- 
fine Hitler’s aims to the East. 

It is foolish to say that a powerfyl 
British-American alliance can hold the 
aggressor nations in check. Italy, Ger. 
many and Japan need raw materials 
and colonies. A better distribution of 
colonies may be the only step that wil] 
halt a future war. But Britain, with the 
lion’s share of colonies, has shown no 
desire to discuss this subject beyond a 
few general remarks. We should not 
bind ourselves to back Britain up in 
this course of action or inaction. 

It is plain now why Great Britain 
might desire an alliance which would 
make the United States “pull her Em- 
pire chestnuts out of the fire,” but there 
is no evidence to prove that America 
would gain anything. 


Suggested References 
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Boy in the Dark 


(Concluded from page 7) 


underground oceans murmuring far 
beneath them. : 

Finally, Benny thought he ought to 
go. He said, quite rightfully, that his 
uncle would be worried. 

“Can you find the way?” 

“No. I’d be worse lost than ever. I 
don’t see how you’ll ever find the 
way back, yourself.” 

Sammy chuckled again —a light, 
happy laugh that echoed itself to 
death amid the further closets of 
darkness. “Nobody ever knew this 
cave as well as me.” 

He kept far ahead —a guiding, 
beckoning sprite—luring Benny Ful- 
ler to the safe width of trodden corri- 
dors, where the ground was littered 
with burnt matches and candle drip- 
pings, where the cliffs were soiled 
with a thousand names and dates and 
initials. And when they were back, 
undeniably, in the common confines 
of civilization, Benny ran ahead to 
thank the boy. . . . He couldn’t find 
Sammy anywhere. Sammy was gone. 


* * * 


People said that there were clam- 
fishers living on the river bank near- 
by. They had children, and some of 
the children were boys, and like all 
boys who have grown up as wild 
things, those sons of the clammers 
knew every thicket and fox-hole for 
miles around. 

Benny and I went to the clam-fish- 
ers’ colony, the next morning, after 
we had spent the night in Hannibal 
at a hotel with a familiar name. We 
went because I had not been able to 
sleep all night, wondering about 
Benny and what it was that had hap- 
pened to him... . Yes, the clammers 
had boys. Yes. the boys did run wild, 
and often visited the cave. There 
were other entrances — far-away, 
mysterious dens, where they might 
creep in without a soul’s knowing it. 
...I paid a second dollar into a 
smelly, suspicious hand, and then it 
was agreed that one of the boys was 
named Sam. No Sam wasn’t there 
now. No telling when he would be 
there. ... 

So Benny Fuller and 1 drove into 
the east. And for eleven years we 
wondered about that night and 
morning. 

Benny has suggested that he might 
take some time off from law school, 
this fall. In November, he declares, 
he intends to drive to Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, with me, to visit again that 
cave where he met the boy Sammy. 





Reprinted from the Mark Twain 
Quarterly, by permission of Mr. Cyril 
Clemens, Editor. 
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Ys must have canvas shoes—for gym, 
basketball, and other indoor and outdoor 
games. Make sure you get canvas shoes with the 
added protection of “Posture Foundation.” This 
special health feature gives proper support to the 
bones of the feet and helps improve the whole body 
posture. It actually safeguards against flat feet! 

“Posture Foundation” assures you of foot pro- 
tection that will make you a better athlete—now 
and in years to come! Your dad will appreciate 
the economy of longer-wearing Hood Canvas 
Shoes and Goodrich Sport Shoes. 





“Posture Foundation” is an exclusive patented device, found in canvas shoes manufac- 
tured only under these two nationally recognized brands. 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 
GOODRICH SPORT SHOES ofjoe 


Offered in Oxfords, Play Shoes, and High-Cut Athletic Shoes. 
Sold by leading department, sporting goods and shoe stores. 


























Pronunciation Key and 


Glossary 

Vowel Sounds: dle, cfre, add, &%h, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, fdbd, f5dt; 
ciibe, Orn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; x—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 


aeronautics (Aar-6-nét-iks or 4-dr-6-nédt- 
iks), p. 11. 

aphis (d4-fis), p. 21-E. Plant-lice. 

Benét (bé-nd), p. 21-E. 

Bluecher, Vasili (va-sé-lé blii-xar), p. 10. 

Buenos Aires (bwd-ndés i-rés), p. 10. 

Chaco (chd-k6), p. 10. 

coup d’etat (k00 da-td), p. 26-S. A sudden, 





illegal seizure of the governing power. 

cyclorama (si-klé-raé-ma), p. 17-E. Circu- 
lar picture of landscape or scene which 
spectator sees from center of circle. 

Czechoslovakia (chék - 6-slé - vd - ké - a), 
p. 10. 

didactic (di-ddak-tik or di-ddk-tik), p. 19-E. 
Having the manner of a teacher; meant 
to give instruction. 

Estigarribia, José Felix (hé-sd fd-léks és- 
ti-ga-réb-é-a), p. 10. 

fresco (frés-k6), p. 6. A water-color paint- 
ing done on a damp plaster wall or ceil- 


ing. 

Jehol (Rd-h6; or, less correctly, Jé-hdl), 
p. 26-S. 

Konoye (ké-n6-yé), p. 27-S. 

proscenium (pré-sén-é-im), p. 17-E. . 

San Luis Rey (san 160-é ra; or, Spanish, 
sin 160-és ra), p. 19-E. 
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Eldorado-Scholastic 


Mechanical Drawing 
Awards! 


Here’s a chance to win cash 
prizes and design an inter- 
esting, practical project. 
You have your choice of 
two: (1.) A Soap-Box 
Derby Automobile. 
(2.) Outdoor fire- 
place and picnic 
area. These are 
easy to design. 


ist Prize—$50.00 










PRIZES 


Two sets of prizes, one for 
each project. 


15 prize — $25.90 
2"? prize — $4 5-9 


3° prize — 349.00 


Bronze plaque to school for best 


group of drawings 





Speak to your instructor today and write for 
Mechanical Drawing folder A giving complete 
details, to School Bureau, Dept. 115-J9, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Absa, Eldorado-Scholastic Free-Hand Drawing Awards 


PRIZES 
2nd Prize—$25.00 


3rd Prize—$15.00 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5.00 each 
Sterling silver cup to school for best group of drawings. 
Write for complete details to same address. 








QUIZ YOURSELF 


These brain-busters are all based 
on information or words found in thig 
issue of Scholastic (Combined Edi- 
tion). If you want to check up your 
prowess, your teacher has the correct 
answers. 


1. If Jim Wellington had flown straight 
across the country by regular air routes 
from Waterloo, Iowa, to Harvard, he 
would have crossed which of the fol- 
lowing states? In what order? Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Massachusetts, Ohio, Penn- 

. sylvania, Wisconsin, Maine, New York, 
Indiana. 

2. Japan buys more than 50 per cent of 
her war supplies from which single 
one of these countries: France, Great 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, U. S. A., San 
Marino, Germany, Dutch East Indies. 

3. The second line of the song the Kirby 
family started to sing in The Happy 
Journey reads: “On the 

a. banks of the old Shenandoah” 
b. tail of a porcupine” 
c. trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 

4. Which of the following names would 
you fill in the blank in the following 
sentence culled from a newspaper 
CEES TINS So oa aictiseccsscaee was 
on the green in two for a birdie three.” 

Wooderson Kitty Rawls Guldahl 
Vander Meer’ Riggs Armstrong 
5. Hannibal, Missouri, is one of America’s 
most famous literary shrines because: 

a. It was at Hannibal that Evange- 
line and her Gabriel almost met in 
Longfellow’s poem. 

b. Hannibal was named after the 
chap who crossed the Alps. 

c. Samuel L. Clemens grew up there. 

d. James Whitcomb Riley wrote a 
poem about it. 

6. Underline the word or phrase in each 
line that comes nearest to expressing 
the meaning of the word in bold-faced 
type opposite it: 

constable policeman 
magistrate 

pantomime 
show 

autobiography 


anteroom 


melodrama dumb- 
French comic character 
self-history hu- 
man nature traffic engineering 
dispassionately religiously emo- 
tionally serenely 
@dyssey classic campaign 
xgrimage 
eerie body of water 
eagle’s nest 
7. If the League of Nations wished to ap- 
point a World Commission on Aviation, 
the best qualified candidate in this 
group would be: 
Howard Hughes King Gustav V 
Myron C. Taylor Lord Runciman 
8. Which of the following statements are 
true, and which are false: 
a. A nom de plume is a new fall style 
in women’s hats. 
b. Stephen Benet won the Pulitzer 
Prize for his John Brown’s Body. 
e. The proscenium is the part of the 
stage in front of the curtain. 
d. A. J. Cronin’s novel, The Citadel, 
is a book about Federal Housing. 
e. Mark Train’s heroine in Tom 
Sawyer was named Becky Sharp. 
9. The “Policy” racket around which the 
famed Dewey-Hines case revolves se- 
lects its daily winning number from: 
a. Railroad freight-car loadings. 
b. High and low temperatures. 
ec. Hits, runs, and errors in majer 
league baseball scores. 
d. Betting odds at metropolitan 
horse-racing tracks. 
e. Wholesale price quotations on the 
; Chicago Wheat Pit. 
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STUDENT FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 


Hitler: Con 

A letter entitled “In Defense of Hit- 
ler” published in the Student Forum, 
May 28, 1938, has aroused both interest 
and protest. Now Scholastic wants to 
make clear its position in the matter. 

1. The note at the end of the letter 
stating the writer’s qualifications was 
written by the student himself as a 
postscript. Because it was in the third 
person, its effect was misleading, and 
we understand why it aroused protest. 
We apologize for not making clear that 
this was not our comment in support 
of the writer. 

2. The letter was written by a high 
school boy in Kansas City, Missouri. 
This student and his brother visited 
Germany with their parents twice 
within the past five years and spent one 
year in a private school near Munich. 
They were received as “guest mem- 
bers” of the Hitler Jugend, which may 
explain their point of view. We have 
verified these facts through the head- 
master of their school, 

3. The writer requested us not to 
publish his name. We have never in- 
sisted upon using names and addresses 
in the Student Forum and have fre- 
quently allowed the use of pen-names 
and initials. But we have always re- 
quired that the identity of the writers 
be known to us, and to that extent, no 
letter is anonymous. 

4. The Student Forum is what it says 
it is—a department where all students 
may have their say on any subject 
of general interest. As such we con- 
sider it of cardinal importance as a 
means of preserving the freedom of 
speech inherent in American democ- 
racy. As the heading states, the letters 
do not represent Scholastic’s views. In 
the case of the Hitler letter, some read- 
ers, including Dr. Clyde R. Miller, sec- 
retary of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, suggested that the writer 
might be influenced by Nazi agents. Be 
that as it may, it is obvious that there 
are some Americans who are convinced 
that German Nazism is justifiable. 
Such opinions should be aired and de- 
bated. For years we have tried to teach 
students how to detect propaganda, and 
we hoped this letter would arouse a 
healthy difference of opinion. It did. 

The following are typical of many 
letters to the editor, none of which 
agreed with “Trianon’s” point of view. 


Editors of Scholastic: 
Iam amazed at your willingness 
a. To publish the letter, allegedly 
student: “In Defense of Hitler.” an 
insult to all rational historians. 
b. To publish any letter anony- 
mously. 
Explanations are certainly in order. 
H. J. Davis, New York City. 
[See statement above.—Ed] 
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Dear Editor: 

Having had the misfortune of living 
in Germany during the Hitler regime, 
I feel qualified to write in answer to 
“Trianon’s” letter. , 

To begin with, despite “Trianon’s” 
assurance that Germany does not wish 
war and that her people are peaceful, 
it is plain to see that the only reason 
Hitler does not start any war is the 
lack of food, raw materials, and most 
of all, money. 

Hitler’s so-called “bloodless con- 
quest” of Austria is one of the vilest 
untruths ever to be said. I suppose the 
fact that hundreds of Austrians com- 
mitted suicide as soon as Hitler entered 
Vienna may be called “bloodless”! 
Does anyone know how many more 
may die, one way or the other? As for 
the recent plebiscite, I hardly think 
anyone would dare answer “no” when 
he knows the next step will be a con- 
centration camp. Three cheers should 
be given to the 1% who had courage 
enough to say “no” to the plebiscite, 
but these people are now, more likely 
than not, in concentration camps. 

If there were freedom of speech or 
press in Germany, the Hitler regime 
would have met its doom long ago! 

I wonder if “Trianon” ever visited 
Germany before 1933. If not, he is not 
qualified to give his opinion. Even if 
he visited Germany in 1933, ’34, and 
37, “Trianon” could not possibly know 
the real condition of the country as he 
is only a visitor to whom nothing seems 
changed within Germany. But to one 
who lived there before and during the 
Hitler regime. there is a world of dif- 
ference. 

Hildegard, New York, N. Y. 


Hold Your Own Legislature 


Dear Editor: 

On May 5, 1938, we had in our school 
auditorium an unusual assembly pro- 
gram, a “mock” Senate of New York 
State. This program was sponsored by 
our school’s Hi-Y club. 

Fifty-one students from English, so- 
cial science, debate and public speak- 
ing classes were selected by their class- 
mates to represent their class or dis- 
trict. Bills were sponsored by the 
classes and each senator was allowed 
to introduce one bill for his “district.” 
These bills were closely scrutinized by 
committees apyointed by the chair- 
man. Exact senate procedure was fol- 
lowed, including seating arrangement, 
open discussion and debate on bills. 

We believe that it is the first pro- 
gram of its kind ever presented in any 
public high school. If any other school 
has had such a program, we would be 
glad to hear about it. 

David A. Wright 
Blodgett Vocational H.S. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











































PRIZE—Black Drawing 
Ink Division, 1938. Drawn 
by Wm. Scheele, age 17, 
West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher: P. V. Ulen 


Prizes... Honors...A Valuable Scholar- 
ship—are open to those who enter the 
1939 drawing competitions sponsored by 
Higgins under the Scholastic Awards. 

t is a pleasant coincidence that for 
1939, the 10th anniversary year of the 
Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards, we 
can announce the establishment by the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology of a scholarship for the best 
mechanical drawing student who enters 
work in the Higgins or Dixon Mechan- 
ical Drawing Division of the Scholastic 
Awards. 

For 1939, Higgins offers two projects 
in mechanical drawing besides the usual 
free-hand competitions in the Black 
Drawing Ink and Colored Drawing Inks 
Divisions. Full details and how to enter 
these contests will be published in the 
October Ist issue of “dcholastic”. 

Be sure to enter. Besides the prizes to 
be won, the exercise 
of your talents for a 
purpose will give 
you valuable experi- 
ence—and a plus in 
all your school work 
—that is worthy of 
your best efforts. 
Ask your drawing 


teacher about the eae 
Chas. M. Higgins Hiecems 
Memorial Awards, JIG GIN ne 


\ 





today. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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with purchase of Parker 
Quink at 15c or 25c 
i New Writing Ink that ends Pen-Clogging 


Now! Accept this remarkable offer! Made solely 
to induce millions of a users to try Parker 
Quink—the new miracle writing ink that makes 
any pen a self-cleaner. Quink dissolves deposits 
left in a pen by ordinary inks—makes your pen 
start instantly—ends clogging. Also, Quink 
dries ON PAPER 31% quicker than average, 
yet does NOT dry in a pen. Always rich, bril- 
liant—never watery. Get Quinkand F: ree Answer 
peat 2 any store selling ink. Offer good only 
in 









































EMBARRASSED v 
HORRID PIMPLES? 


Help protect your skin against 
intestinal waste poisons 


Ridiculed and shunned because of ugly, pim- 
ple-blemished skin? Get right at a common 
cause of the trouble—guard against intestinal 
waste poisons. 


Between 13 and 25, the skin is apt to be 
oversensitive. At the same time, poor diges- 
tion and elimination often throw waste poi- 
sons into the blood stream . . . that may be 
carried to the skin and cause repulsive, ugly 
pimples to break out. 


ont young people help solve this problem— 
ly by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. Each cake 
is famous fresh food helps eliminate intestinal 
ame poisons from your body before they can get 
into the blood stream . .. and so gives your pimples 
a chance to clear up. Don’t run the risk of perma- 
nent scars from neglected pimples. Start eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast now—3 cakes daily—one 
cake % hour before each meal. Begin now! 
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WOODSTOCK Buinoer 


Used to win most Inter- 
national Commercial 
School Contests 


GASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B-45 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILI. 
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[LAUGHS] 


Stupendous!!! 

Two women had just come out of 
a local theater after seeing “Robin 
Hood.” 

“I liked it,” said one, “except that 
they didn’t show the part where he 
shoots the apple off his son’s head.” 

“That wasn’t ‘Robin Hood,’” cor- 
rected her companion. “That was ‘Ar- 


rowsmith’!”—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. e 
New Style 
Milliner: “Pardon, Madame. This 


is the hat you just bought; that’s the 
box you’re wearing.” 
* 
True (?) Confession 

“I had an ample teacher last term. 
He taught us to dc three things: First, 
how to write briefs and then to exag- 
gerate them; second, how to subtract 
substances from novels; and last, how 
to interrupt poetry.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


Who’s He? 

Ruby Newman's orchestra had beeq 
engaged to play for one of the r 
tions prior to the Roosevelt-Clark 
wedding last summer and Joan Cl 
aged ten, was present when Mr. New. 
man arrived to discuss the musica} 
program. 

“Isn’t that Ruby Newman, the band. 
leader?” asked Joan of John Roose. 
velt. “I want his autograph.” 

The autograph was presented. 

“There’s Harry Hopkins over there” 
John pointed out to her. “Do you want 


‘ his autograph, too.” 


“Oh, no,” replied Joan, “I never 
heard of his _ orchestra.”—Leonard 
Lyons in New York Post. 


Short Story 

He looked around to see if all was 
ready. It was. He gazed into the 
strained, tense faces, but none made a 
move to stop him. Suddenly he lifted 
a short .38 revolver toward his temple, 
—a few panting words, and he pulled 
the trigger—Bang!—and amid the 
cheers of the crowd, four athletes sped 
down the track. 








Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 9) 


was embroidered on her pocket hand- 
kerchief? But, if it’s any disappoint- 
ment to you, I shall wait for a proper 
introduction. Never speak unless spo- 
ken to—or unless she wants to play 
drop - the - handkerchief. That’s the 
motto of us Peppers. Always the gen- 
tleman!” 

From the corridor came a laugh. A 
laugh almost anybody at Central High 
could identify, because Jerry Goode 
was the most popular girl in school. Not 
beautiful, but the sort of girl you looked 
at twice. Jerry sparkled. Eyes, hair, 
smile. Miss Personality Plus! 


“Did I hear anyone accusing anyone 
else of being a gentleman?” asked 
Jerry. “Oh, don’t get up, Phil. You 
looked too comfortable.” 


“Now, Jerry, that’s no way to treat 
me, when I’m trying to be polite. Any- 
how, I’m tired of having Jack prance 
on my sore toe. He’s got a new girl 
and you know how that affects him. 
He gets jumpy.” 

“Jerry, you're just the person I 
need.” This from Jack. “What is the 
gentlemanly thing to do when you 
want to meet a new girl? Follow her 
around until she drops something?” 

“Heavens, she’d probably think you 
were a kidnaper! Why so formal, Jack? 
If she’s new to Central High, she’d 
probably appreciate your introducing 
yourself. Just breeze up to her. Even 
the girls who look hoity-toity usually 
like to be noticed.” 

“Jerry, I think you’ve got something 
there—definitely.” Jack straightened 
his tie and started swaggering up the 
steps. “Heigh ho. . . heigh ho, off to 


speak I go!” At the top step Jack 
turned, and posed, with hand clutch- 
ing his heart. “And if I never come 
back, boys, you’ll know I died fight- 
ing.” 

Jerry made a dive for Jack’s coat | 
tail and caught hold of it. “Not so fast, 
my fine fellow. A favor done is a favor 
due. Now I want you to have a date 
with a new girl I know. She’s from 
Tomkinsville where my Uncle Hector 
lives, and she’s come here to spend 
the winter with her grandmother, Mrs. 
Plunkett.” 


Jack’s face fell. “Aw, Jerry, why pick 
on me? I’ve sworn off of blind dates, 
especially those named Plunkett. Any- 
how, I-have a date—with Diane.” 

“Diane who?” asked Jerry, rather 
surprised. 

“Just Di-ane, the girl of his schemes,” 
sang Phil, making a bad attempt at 
Crosby-like crooning. 

“Does she have red hair and blue 
eyes and—” 

“Why, how did you know, Jerry?” 
spluttered Jack. 

“How did I know?” said Jerry, with 
a mischievous twinkle in her eyes 
“Well, if you three will meet me at 
Pop’s place after school, and if Jack 
will treat the crowd to chocolate frost- 
eds, I'll show you. I'll show you Mrs. 
Plunkett’s grand-daughter. And hef 
name is DIANE!” 


Next Week: AT POP’S PLACE 











CARTOONING 


Te those seeki practical, personal 
instruction in this interesting prefer 
sion by a nationally-known 

i offer a course of study recom 


by America’s f cartoonists. its 
as near like private tutering as is 9 
sible in a home course. Write @ 


once for free details. 
gage A H. SMIT 
Bex 597 San Rafael. 
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Make 
Your Own 
“Breaks” 


The man or woman who 
waits for a “lucky break” 
seldom gets one. 


Preparing to take advantage 
of opportunity, however, 
is different and wise folk 
realize it. 


“He that waits upon for- 
tune,” said Ben Franklin, 
“is never sure of a din- 
ner.” 


Part of your necessary prep- 
aration will be adequately 
insuring your life. The 
longer you wait to do this, 
the more it will cost. 


And you may not be insur- 
able when you finally de- 
cide to act. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELpD, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Pen 
4/5 actual 
size 


The Pen that Has What It Takes 


to help you rate marks 
your Parents will be proud of ! 


If you want the Pen that ranks No. 1 in 
America’s schools and colleges—first in Style, 
first in Performance, and first in the hearts of 
red-blooded boys who know what’s what—ask 
your Parents to get you the revolutionary 
Parker Vacumatic. 

It’s a Pen that won’t cramp your style by 
running dry unexpectedly in classes, tests or 
exams. Its full Television barrel shows at all 
times how much ink you have to spare—shows 
when to refill. 

Its Scratch-proof Point of Platinum and 14K 
Gold is tipped with flawless Osmiridium—twice 
as costly as ordinary iridium, and the smoothest 
thing ever put on a pen point. 

Tell Dad and Mother that this Pen will 
start you back to school on even terms with 
any other student. Ask them to look for the 
smart ARROW clip at any nearby pen coun- 
ter. If they do this, you’ll get the real Parker 
Vacumatic—not some second choice pen! 

The Parker Pen Co., New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. Factories: Janesville, Wis. and Toronto, Can. 


PENS: §5 $750 $875 $10 


Pencils to match: $3.50, $3.75, $4, $5 
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Starts School Right—with a ROYAL PORTABLE 





OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS 


You needn’t risk a penny to try a Royal Portable 
... and—it doesn’t take big money to Own one! 
Just fill out the coupon below—get the facts—all 


about the Royal Portable—models, prices, terms, What do you get when you buy a 

ROYAL? Briefly, a genuine, fac- ny enema 
f ee tory-new machine, with office read and review! And typing's fun— 
in your own home free! See how you like it— typewriter features to make typing real fun with @ Royal Portable. 
know what a tremendous help it is—show the easier, faster, more accurate. Made 

by the world’s largest company 

devoted exclusively to typewriters 

your own terms—cash or only a few cents aday! —tested—proved—guaranteed. 


ACT NOW! Get the FACTS! 


everything! There’s no obligation. Then, try one 


family. When you're absolutely sure—own it on 





